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Merry Mount Acclaimed in Metropolitan Opera Premiere 


Lyric Drama of Puritan-Cavalier 
Strife in New England, With 
Text by Richard L. Stokes and 
Music by Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Greeted With Enthusiasm — 
Librettist and Composer Share 
In Curtain Recalls — Book Has 
Literary Strength and Music Is 
Of Assured Workmanship, With 
Choral Writing a Dominant 
Factor — Lawrence Tibbett 
Wins Another Triumph as 
Wrestling Bradford—Cast In- 
cludes Ljungberg, Swarthout 
and Johnson, With Serafin as 
Conductor 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


OWARD HANSON’S Merry 
H Mount, an opera on Richard 
L. Stokes’s dramatic poem of 
that name, had its first performance 
anywhere in this form on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 10 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the presence of its 
creators and before a capacity audience. 
The qualification “first performance in 
this form” is necessary, as it was heard 
in concert form at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival in May of last year. 

The Metropolitan’s general manager, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, has, during the 
last twenty-five years, presented native 
works from time to time, with not too 
great success. Merry Mount is his fif- 
teenth in a list that has included works 
by men as well known as Frederick S. 
Converse, Victor Herbert, Reginald De 
Koven, Horatio Parker, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Henry Hadley, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Henry F. Gilbert, John 
Alden Carpenter, Louis Gruenberg, 
Deems Taylor and others as un- 
familiar to music lovers as John Adam 
Hugo and Joseph C. Breil. One may 
admire, indeed, Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s en- 
terprise far more than his judgment in 
choosing works, if one allows one’s 
memory to return to some of the operas 
udvanced. Not all were operas; the 
xilbert and Carpenter works were bal- 
ets. New operas at the Metropolitan 
have not had an easy road to travel, 
both foreign and native, to be sure. 
lhe choice of new foreign works has at 
times been none too fortunate . . . One 
recalls such uninspired pieces as Mas- 
-agni’s Lodoletta, Karel Weiss’s The 
Polish Jew and Leos Janacek’s Jenufa, 
to mention but three totally sterile ones. 

There may be consolation in the 
knowledge that no American work, 
save Joseph C. Breil’s The Legend, sur- 
ussed these three in poverty of inven- 
ion and lack of general interest. 

As one who has listened, both at- 
entively and respectfully, to all fifteen 
vorks, from Converse’s The Pipe of 
Jesire to Merry Mount, I must report 
hat the curve has been at least an 
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New York Times Studio 


Before the Curtain at the Opera-Premiere of Merry Mount at the Metropolitan on Feb. 
Richard L. Stokes, Who Wrote the Book; Howard Hanson, the Composer; 
Lawrence Tibbett, Gita Ljungberg, Rita De Leporte, 


ductor; 


ascending one in excellence, in expert- 
ness of construction and assuredly in 
workmanship. I say this, in spite of 
my firm conviction that Gruenberg’s 
The Emperor Jones of last season is a 
work that has little to merit the wide- 
spread attention given it, save the grip- 
ping drama of Eugene O'Neill on which 
it is based and Lawrence Tibbett’s great 
personation of the criminal Pullman 
porter who called himself emperor. 
Unfortunately, to be a success an op- 
era must offer more than those qualities 
mentioned which have marked the 
procession of native works on the 
boards of the Metropolitan. The lyric 
stage is not the concert room, and our 
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10. Left to Right Are Giulio Setti, Chorus Master; 
Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr. 
Rosina 


Stege Director; Tullic Serafin, Con- 


Gelli, Bellet Director, and Edwerd Johnson 


Sir Edward Elgar Lost to World's Music 


Foremost British Composer Had 
Been Ill Since October—Paid 
Several Visits to the United 
States—Knighted in 1904 


V ORCESTER, ENGLAND, Feb. 

23.—Sir Edward Elgar, famous 
British composer, died at his home here 
today at the age of seventy-seven. He 
had been ill since undergoing an opera- 
tion last October. 

An outstanding figure in contempo- 
rary music, Sir Edward rose slowly to 


ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL PROGRAMS OUTLINED | 


Six Prepiame to } to Include Varied 
Arrangements of Special 
Interest 


Ann Arsor, Feb. 20. — The Ann 
Arbor May Festival, maintained by the 
University Musical Society, of which 
Charles A. Sink is president, will con- 
sist of six concerts on May 9, 10, 11 
and 12 under the musical directorship 
of Earl V. Moore. Works having 
prominence on the schedule are Heger’s 
Song of Spring (Ein Friedenslied) in 
its American premiere on the last night, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony on the af- 
ternoon of the same day, The Seasons 
by Haydn on the evening of May 10, and 

Granville English’s The U gly Duckling 
on the next afternoon. 

Organizations taking part are to be 
the University Choral Union which Dr. 
Moore conducts, the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock and with Eric 
DeLamarter as associate conductor, and 


the Young People’s Festival Chorus con- 
ducted by Juva Higbee. The following 
soloists are announced: Lucrezia Bori, 
Rosa Ponselle and Jeannette Vreeland, 
sopranos; Coe Glade, contralto; Paul 
Althouse and Arthur Hackett, tenors: 
Theodore Webb, baritone; Chase Baro- 
meo, bass; Guila Bustabo, violinist ; 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, and Palmer 
Christian, organist. 

Miss Ponselle is to appear on the first 
evening with the Chicago apn 
and Miss Bori on the evening of Ma 
11. Soloists in The Seasons will be 
Miss Vreeland, Mr. Althouse and MM. 
Baromeo; in the Ninth Symphony, Miss 
Vreeland, Miss Glade, Mr. H: ickett and 
Mr. Webb: in Song of Spring Miss 
Vreeland, Miss Glade, Mr. Althouse am 
Mr. Baromeo. Mr. Levitzki will appear 
on the second evening, and Miss Bu 
abo and Mr. Christian on the next 
ternoon. Mabel Ross Rhead is the ac- 
companist for the Choral Union e 
festival will be held in Hill Auditorium 
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BEREZOWSKY WORK 
IS GIVEN PREMIERE 


Boston Orchestra Also Heard in 
Strauss and Beethoven Pro- 
grams — Burgin Applauded as 
Soloist — Flute Players’ Club 
Presents Novelties 
OSTON, Feb. 20.—Nicolai T. Berez- 
owsky’s newest symphony was the 

novelty On programs given by the 

Boston Symphony in Symphony Hall on 


Feb. 16 and 17. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
conducted; and Richard Burgin, con- 





certmaster, was the soloist. The pro- 
gram: 

Brandenberg Concerto No. 3, in G....Bach 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 18....... Berezowsky 
( - Performance) 

Conmsurte, Op. 47. -cccsccacesoccese Sibelius 
"Mis. Burgin 
Bah WHEE ak cthsbcccscecnsbodcsdcess Ravel 


The performance of the Bach gave 
great pleasure. For Mr. Berezowsky’s 
Symphony there was also generous ap- 
plause, with recalls to the podium of 
conductor and composer. Yet behind 
the demonstration there lurked a sus- 
picion that no inconsiderable portion of 
the enthusiasm was directed toward the 
virtuosity of the orchestra, for the mu- 
sic itself is of slight intrinsic worth, 
though it has its moments. The score 
follows the idioms of contemporaries, 
and this commentator found most to 
commend in the third and fourth move- 
ments. 

The high point of the program was 
Sibelius’s Concerto. So sure was Mr. 
Burgin’s performance that the listener 
might easily have been misled regard- 
ing the technical obstacles. Mr. Burgin 
was accorded an ovation. 


Honoring Richard Strauss 


Dr. Koussevitzky chose an all-Strauss 
program for the concerts of Feb. 9 and 
10, in celebration of the composer’s 
seventieth year. The arrangement was 
as follows: 

Suite from Der Biirger als Edelmann, based 
on Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
Symphonia D tica, Op. 53 

It is somewhat amusing to recall that 
Der Biirger, not heard in this city since 
1921, was considered very modern when 
it was first presented to Boston at that 
time. Its erstwhile complexities have 
become almost naive simplicities. Yet 
the piece has distinct merits and proved 
interesting, especially the pair of 
Minuets and the Introduction to Act 
II. The performance was excellent 
throughout and aroused the audience to 
great enthusiasm. 

Those listeners who were friendly to 
the Symphonia Domestica doubtless 
took immense pleasure in its publica- 
tion. We confess to being “agin” the 
music, with its interminable number of 
climaxes, at any one of which a period 
might appropriately be placed and the 
tale ended. 


Two Beethoven Symphonies 


On the afternoon of Feb. 13 the or- 
chestra continued its Beethoven Fes- 
tival series with the following all-Bee- 
thoven —— 

Overture, Coriola 

} ane onl No. 6 (Pastoral) 

Symphony No. 

With the exception of a somber note 
struck in a superb performance of the 
Overture, the afternoon was a joyous 
one. The refreshing simplicity of the 
Pastorale came as a welcome musical 
draught. Finesse of a high order mark- 
ed the performance of each symphony, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Noted British Composer Taken By Death 








H, Lambert, London—Courtesy G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 


Sir Edward Elgar As He Appeared in 1932. 


The Illustrious Creator of The Dream of Gerontius, 


Reproduced From Basil Maine's Biography of 


The Enigma Variations and Other 


Works of World Favor 


(Continued from page 3) 


more ambitious ventures. Finding the 
atmosphere of London uncongenial to 
his purpose, he retired in 1891 to Mal- 
vern, where for thirteen years he de- 
voted himself entirely to composition, 
producing some of his finest work there. 

In 1904 Elgar’s genius received 
recognition in the form of a three-day 
Elgar Festival at Covent Garden. In 
1905 he made his first visit to the United 
States, and was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Music by Yale University. 
He conducted his own oratorio, The 
Apostles, at the Cincinnati May Festi- 
val in 1906, and in New York in 1907. 
He occupied a post especially created 
for him, that of Peyton professor of 
music, at the University of Birmingham 
from 1905 to 1908. 


Froissart Attracted Attention 


Sir Edward received his first recog- 
nition as a composer when his overture, 
Froissart, Op. 19, was played at the 
Worcester (England) Festival in 1890. 
Three years later a cantata, The Black 
Knight, was presented. In 1896 the 
same association performed his Scenes 
from the Bavarian Highlands and a 
short oratorio, The Light of Life. The 
same year saw a performance of the 
cantata, King Olaf, at the North Staf- 
fordshire Festival which brought the 
composer’s name into considerable 
prominence. Shortly afterward the 
Enigma Variations received their first 
performance at the hands of Hans 
Richter, and the cycle Sea Pictures was 
given at the Norwich Festival of 1899. 

The Dream of Gerontius, commonly 
considered his masterpiece, was first 
performed at the Birmingham Festival 
of 1900, with only moderate success. 
Two years later, the second perform- 
ance of this work at another Birming- 
ham Festival at which Richard Strauss 
was present, drew high tribute from the 
noted German composer which greatly 
enhanced Sir Edward’s prestige, and 
the work was subsequently given per- 
formances in London. With the three- 
day Elgar Festival in London in 1904, 
his position as one of the most eminent 


of British composers was assured, and 
he was showered with honors of all 
kinds, becoming a member of many in- 
ternational academies and _ receiving 
many honorary degrees. 

Important works composed later in 
his career include: the concert-overture, 
Cockaigne ; the oratorios, The Apostles, 
and The Kingdom; two symphonies, 
the Violin Concerto; the symphonic 
study, Falstaff; the symphonic prelude, 
Polonia; a ’Cello Concerto; a String 
Quartet; a Quintet for piano and 


strings; and a Sonata for violin and 
piano. 

At the time of his death he was 
working on a third symphony. During 


his illness he had assisted, by telephone 
from his bedside, at the recording of 
one of his early works, listening to the 
music through a loud speaker and re- 
laying his criticisms to the conductor. 





Lawrence Tibbett to Join Judges in 
Naumburg Auditions 


Lawrence Tibbett will be one of the 
judges at the final auditions held by the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion on April 9 and 10. Judges whose 
names have already been published are 
to be Walter Spaulding, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Wallace Goodrich, director of 
the New England Conservatory; Bruce 


Simonds, Yale University; and Adolfo 
Betti. 
Preliminary auditions will be con- 


ducted during March by the National 
Music League. 





Amsterdam to Hear European Premiere 
of Emperor Jones 


AMSTERDAM, Feb. 10.—The European 
premiere of Louis Gruenberg’s opera, 
The Emperor Jones, will be given in 
the Municipal Theatre in the course of 
this month. Julius Bledsoe, Negro sing- 
er, will have the title role. Maestro 
Parenti is to conduct. Eight perform- 
ances in this city are to be followed by 
productions in Paris, Vienna, Milan, 
Brussels and London. 


ORCHESTRA FUND 
AT $200,000 MARK 


Many Contributions Announced 
At Public Rally In Waldorf 
Astoria 


The campaign of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society to raise 
$500,000 to insure the continuance of 
the orchestra’s schedule of concerts for 
the next three years achieved the $200,- 
000 mark at a public rally of subscribers 
and campaign workers at the Roof 
Garden of the Waldorf Astoria on Feb. 
16. The meeting was attended by near- 
ly four hundred, and was presided over 
by Harry Harkness Flagler, president 
of the society. 

Previous to this meeting, it was re- 
ported, $150,000 had been subscribed. 
An additional $47,000 was subscribed by 
the various committee heads. A further 
contribution of $4,000 from the radio 
audience was announced by Mr. Flagler, 
bringing the grand total up to $201,000. 
Addresses by Mrs. John S. Sheppard, 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Marshall Field and 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, were heard. 

On Feb. 17 at the fifth concert of the 
season for children and young people, 
Mrs. Melvin E. Swain, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts Committee, made an ap- 
peal to the youthful audience, likening 
the orchestra to a ship in distress and 
calling for life preservers. At the Sun- 
day afternoon concert of Feb. 18; Nor- 
man H. Davis, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, addressed the 
audience. The address, as well as the 
concert was heard over a nation wide 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. 


CAST FOR REVIVAL OF 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX 


The revival of Donizetti’s Linda di 
Chamounix at the Metropolitan Opera 
is to be staged on the afternoon of 
March 1 for the benefit of the Free Milk 
Fund for Babies, Inc., it is stated by 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager. 
Tullio Serafin will conduct; the chorus 
has been trained by Giulio Setti; the 
stage direction is to be in the hands of 
Armando Agnini. The cast will be as 








follows: 

BEE Kecccascctnecseccoscesngeeps Lily Pons 
EEE 6066.00 6-60060004 66600 Gladys Swarthout 
DS no vic ccs daceceed ven ban Elda Vettori 
Charles, Vicomte de Sirval...... Richard Crooks 
ED hades ete peness6-<0 Giuseppe De Luca 
TE IND nvvinnnn6-0000eessepeeees zio Pinza 
Marquis de Boisfleury....... Pompilio Malatesta 
CEES 6K bceccdsceccccecsedecs Angelo Bada 





Soloists Engaged for Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., Feb. 20.—Ethyl 
Hayden, Rose Bampton, Dan Gridley 
and Julius Huehn have been engaged 
as soloists for the annual Bach Festival 
at Lehigh University on May 11 and 
12. The Bach Choir, with an enroll- 
ment of 275, is rehearsing the Christ- 
mas Oratorio and Mass in B Minor un- 
der Bruce Carey, the new conductor. 





Joachim H. Meyer Appointed Managing 
Editor of “Staats-Zeitung” 


Joachim H. Meyer, for several years 
music critic of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung und Herold, has been appointed 
managing editor of that newspaper, as- 
suming his new duties on Feb. 12. His 
successor as music critic has not yet 
been appointed. 
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Metropolitan Stages Opera of Puritan - Cavalier Strife 





New York Times Studio 


Wrestling Bradford Decrees War Upon the Cavalier Invaders of the Puritan Colony. 


Holds High the Spear of Combat. 


(Continued from page 3) 
composers, experienced as they are in 
the latter precincts, are far less at home 
in the former. To them the theatre is 
not a domain in which they live and 
breathe, as do our European cousins. 
This has not been a land of many opera 
houses or of many opera organizations. 
Experimental “little theatres’ dot our 
dramatic scene. We have nothing like 
them in our operatic field, no place 
where composers may try their wings, 
where operatic impresarios may go to 
select in performance the most stimu- 
lating of musical stage works. 

Until the time arrives, when we pos- 
sess laboratory opera houses, the choice 
of new works will have to be made, as 
in the past, from the printed page. Such 
a choice will ever be a hazardous one, 
as proved by the record of our com- 
posers’ offerings at the Metropolitan, at 
the Boston Opera twenty years ago and 
at the Chicago Opera more recently. 


Book Has Sturdy Merits 


Mr. Stokes’s book is a far better one 
than most of those with which Amer- 


Cast of Merry Mount 


MERRY MOUNT. Opera in four acts and five 
scenes. Text in English verse by Richard L. 
Stokes, after Hawthorne’s Maypole of Merry 
Mount. Music by Howard Hanson. World- 
premiere in operatic form. At the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 


Faint-Not-Tinker ........esssee+ss Arnold Gabor 
SORE BUSSE aes cccscocsewectes James Wolfe 
NN rrr: Irra Petina 


Jonathan Banks .......... 


Giordano Paltrinieri 
Wrestling Bradford 


Lawrence Tibbett 





Plentiful Tewke ..........00+: Gladys Swarthout 
Praise-God Tewke Louis D’ Angelo 
Myles Brodrib ............ .. Alfredo Gandolfi 
Peregrine Brodrib .......0ssss0% Helen Gleason 
Love Brewster ........seceessee0s Lillian Clark 
Bridget Crackston ......... Henriette Wakefield 
OE CE dn canes cnsnvecness Marek Windheim 
-ady Marigold Sandys.......... Géta Ljungberg 
homas Morton ............ George Cehanovsky 
ir Gower Lackland ........... Edward Johnson 
ewel Scrooby ........-seeeeeeeeees Millo Picco 
SD EE Wet ivecee ceseouuseta Max Altglass 
COORG. FORD. oncoeccasese Pompilio Malatesta 


Conductor, Tullio Serafin 
Chorus master, Giulio Setti 
Stage director, Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr. 
*roduction designed by Jo Mielziner, painted by 
Joseph Novak 


The Scene at the End of Act One of Merry Mount. 
Also in the Foreground (Left of Centre) Are Alfredo Gandolfi, as Captain Brodrib of the Trainband, and Louis D'Angelo and Gladys Swarthout as 


Praise-God Tewke and His Daughter, Plentiful Tewke 


ican composers have had to work. It is 
an engaging exposition of a period in 
the earliest history of these United 
States, about which we know pitifully 
little and with which we are concerned 
even less. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s tale, 
The Maypole of Merry Mount, gave him 
his point of departure. From there he 
went his way freely, injecting into his 
dramatic story the incident of the colony 
of Cavaliers, which set up its Maypole, 
hateful to the Puritan colony, and chose 
to spend its time, at what is now Quincy, 
Mass., in joyous revelry, in open defi- 
ance of the customs and laws of the 
stern and righteous brethren, who laid 
the foundations of this country. 

The story is well managed, it has 
moments that are undeniably good thea- 
tre; it has dramatic material that is 
vivid, colorful and arresting. But there 
is little development of the various char- 
acters with whom we should be made 
acquainted. In fact, all, save Bradford, 
are strangers to us when the opera 
closes. It seems that the entire drama, 
as Mr. Stokes has unfolded it, instead 
of building up by means of interplay of 
the characters, takes place within the 
tortured body and soul of the protagon- 
ist clergyman, Bradford, a victim of his 
suppressed desires. (Dr. Freud had a 
name for it!) 

Thus the dramatic action, to put it 
musically, is homophonic; whereas its 
web and woof would be so greatly im- 
proved were it polyphonic. 

In writing his book, Mr. Stokes has 
exhibited a remarkably untrammeled 
expression, including lines—yea, even 
situations—that, even in this wicked old 
year of 1934, are considered by many 
better left unspoken. I am not con- 
cerned with the moral side of Mr. 
Stokes’s text. Only its dramatic and 
literary qualities will, in the final ana- 
lysis, determine its validity. My feeling 
is that it has far more to recommend it 
as a literary achievement than as any- 
thing else, confirming an opinion gained 
when I read it last year on its publica- 
tion in book form. 


Dr. Hanson's musical investiture of 
Mr. Stokes’s text is unquestionably a 
sincere, seriously conceived, and more 
than capably executed accomplishment. 
From the opening orchestral prelude, in 
which the brass choir sounds the cho- 
rale-like melody, which for me is the 
keynote of the entire work, and which 
is used again and again in various 
forms throughout the opera, there is a 
consistency of utterance which com- 
mands admiration and respect. Here is 
a leitmotif, the very essence of the Pur- 
itan spirit, as the male chorus within 
the church announces it: 


Be as a lion, dread Jehovah, 
And tear the flesh of unbelievers. 


Brilliant Chorus Writing 


The writing throughout the work for 
the chorus, much of it modal, is master- 
ly, revealing brilliantly the composer’s 
skill in this department. The chorus 
plays a part of great importance in the 
opera, a part almost as significant as it 
does in Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff. 
In his writing for the orchestra, too, 
Dr. Hanson, who has to his credit a 
number of admired symphonic composi- 
tions, is not only expert, but he has a 
definite sense of dramatic suggestion, 
applies his colors and tints appropriate- 
ly and bends his instrumental apparatus 
to his will with a sure touch, that speaks 
volumes for his musicianship. 

I am not inclined to say that he has 
succeeded as well in writing for the solo 
voices. To write, in the idiom of this 
day and age, music that shall be an in- 
tegral part of the musical fabric, that 
shall not be a vocal line with orchestral 
accompaniment or comment, and yet be 
recognized by the lay public as effective, 
requires a penetration of the balance 
and relation between speech in song and 
orchestra, which few contemporary 
composers have given us. Richard 
Wagner’s freeing of the singing part 
from the old time aria has its justifica- 
tion not so much in his plan, as in the 
results he obtained! The sustained 


In the Centre, Lawrence Tibbett, as Bradford, 


passages for the principal singers in 
Merry Mount are many of them of a 
genuine melodic nature. Yet more than 
once they fail to appear as such to the 
listener, due to the manner in which 
they are supported by the instruments. 
For the glowing orchestration is often 
too full-throated; again the harmonic 
scheme is such as to render a high note 
for baritone or soprano something less 
than the passage seems to offer on the 
printed page. 

The declamation of the text is well 
rendered, correct as to accents, appro- 
priate scansion and the like. Even the 
more difficult task of writing musical 
speech in the conversational portions is 
within Dr. Hanson’s gift. But it must 
be remembered that the idiom of the 
work is what, for want of a better word, 
we call modern. The frankly melodic 
utterance is reserved for such places as 
the composer believes call for it by way 
of contrast, such as Bradford’s prayer 
in Act III, Scene I, beginning 


Almighty Father, 
My King and my God, 
Hear Thou the voice of my cry, 


for me the finest and most deeply felt 
moment in the opera. 

The work is not lacking in a marked 
sense of climax, I grant, but more than 
once one climax is defeated by the ar- 
rival too soon of another. That, I feel 
certain, is something that the composer 
himself will recognize and observe in 
later dramatic composing. 


Another Triumph For Tibbett 


To Lawrence Tibbett goes the first 
praise for an impersonation that must 
be reckoned among his most complete 
characterizations. His Wrestling Brad- 
ford, a completely inhibited preacher, 
whose soul is torn between his profes- 
sion and his carnal desires, was pictured 
by him as gaunt, pale of complexion, 
bloodless, yet with a driving power to 
paint as devil’s work to his congrega- 
tion the very things for which he lusts. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Venetian Opera Season Is the Best on Record 


Performances Under Del Campo 
Reach New Plane of Importance 
—Evening of One-act Novelties 
Featured — Repertoire Is Com- 
prehensive — Stabile Outstand- 
ing Among Singers—Symphony 
Orchestra Assured 


By ANNA WRIGHT 


ENICE, Feb. 15.—Our opera sea- 

son has been the most successful on 
record, thanks to the vital energy of our 
new, Committee and to the devotion and 
ability of the chef d’orchestre, Giuseppe 
Del Campo. Under his guidance a 
rather haphazard and pathetic orches- 
tra was pulled into shape and positively 
moulded into fine musical form. 

After the Teatro Del Fenice had been 
opetied with Gotterdammerung on Dec. 
26, the season was continued with Don 
Pasquale, Mefistofele, Falstaff and one 
evening of three one-act operas which 
wer€é novelties for Venice: Wolf-Fer- 
raris The Secret of Suzanne, Malipie- 
ro’s I] Finto Arlecchino and Giuseppe 
Mulé’s La Baronessa di Carini. Boris 
Godounoff with Giacomo Rimini in the 
name part was the final work sched- 
uled, 

There is.no doubt that the secret of 
the conspicuous success of this season 
(after: many former seasons had been 
“de@ad frosts” and financial failures) lies 
in the hands of Del Campo. A native 
of Parma (which links him to Pizzetti, 
to Toscanini, and somewhat, too, to 
Verdi) Del Campo began his career as 
a cellist (another link with Toscanini). 
His récitals were bringing him no slight 
renown when he jained Toscanini’s or- 
chestra as first. cellist, and in this ca- 
pacity went to New York and the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, 

Considering this association it is not 
to be wondered at that Del Campo be- 
came ambitious to conduct, and one 
night Toscanini’s unexpected indisposi- 
tion resulted in his conducting Andrea 
Chenier at a minute’s notice, The out- 
come of that debut can be gauged by 
the sequence of events, and by the fact 
that today Del Campo has laid aside his 
‘cello and is known as one of our most 
promising directors. 

All the singers in*the opera season 
were well above the average, and with 


veneenennaneue Ori MI 


no vestige of provincialism. Mariano 
Stabile stood out as a great star. As 
Falstaff he gathered his customary 
laurels; he is our national Falstaff, but 
one longs to see him in some other role 
as well. I wish some composer would 
write an opera centring on this baritone, 
giving him a good acting and a good 
singing part—in fact a Mariano Stabile 
role with the stipulation that he be al- 








Giuseppe Del Campo Brought the Opera 


Season in Venice to a New Point of Success 


lowed to appear as his good-looking 
self. 

The evening of novelties awakened 
anxious interest, for in spite of Interna- 
tional Music Festivals, Venice is still 
quite late-Victorian in its musical cul- 
ture. Even Wagner is just a little bit 
advanced for our audiences. However, 
the evening was an all-round success; 
and were I to classify our composers as 
the runners in a race, the result would 
be: Malipiero, first; Wolf-Ferrari, sec- 
ond; and Mulé among the “also rans.” 


Welcome Orchestral News 


The success of the opera season is 
cheering in view of our long awaited 
new musical development, which at last 
I can amnounce as a certain fact, name- 
ly: the foundation of a permanent sym- 
phonic orchestra in Venice. How it 
has been desired! How it has been 
clamored for! At last we can A 


BROOKLYN CONCERTS ROUSE ENTHUSIASM 


Apollo Club Appears Under New 
Leader—Eminent Artists 
Heard 


Brooktyn, Feb. 20.—The mid-winter 
concert of the Apollo Club, given in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 13, intro- 
duced the organization’s new conductor, 
Alfred Boyce. ‘Undeér his invigorating 
leadership, the chorus:‘of male voices 
not only maintained its’ technical pro- 
ficiency of past years but seettiéd‘to be 
infused with an added zest and elan. 
Works by Rogers, Buck, Brewer and 
Schubert were heard, sea chanteys and 
Negro melodies rounding out the pro- 
gram. 

Soloists were Philipp Fey, tenor, and 
James E. Tallent, baritone. Solo epi- 
sodes in certain of the items were sung 
by boys from the choir of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church. The club’s accom- 
panists were Sidney Dorlon Love, pi- 
anist, and Charles O. Banks, organist. 

Artists appearing in The Enjoyment 


of Music series conducted by Olin 
Downes in the Academy of Music have 
been Albert Spalding and Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, Lily Pons, Grete Stueckgold, 
the Barrére Littl Symphony, Egon 
Petri, Myra Hess and Harold Bauer. 
As heretofore, these programs have 
been heard by capacity audiences. 


Rachmaninoff Gives Recital 

The C Minor Variations of Beethoven 
and Schumann’s Carnaval were fea- 
tures of the recital given by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff in the Academy of Music 
on Feb. 8. 

The thirty-fifth annual concert of the 
University Glee Club, conducted by 
Randolph P. Hanson, was given in the 
Towers Hotel on Feb. 10. Soloists were 
Jean Schubell, contralto, and Elizabeth 
Chevalier, ‘cellist. 

George Gershwin, the Reisman Sym- 
phonic Orchestra conducted by Charles 
Previn, and James Melton, tenor, ap- 
peared in the Academy on Feb. 10. 

Feirx Devo 





Mariano Stabile Gathered Accustomed Laurels 
as Falstaff in Venice 


if not rival, Florence, which for four 
seasons has triumphed orchestrally with 
its “orchestra stabile” under the vigilant 
guidance of Vittorio Gui. May we find 
another such as Gui to take charge next 
autumn when, at the Biennial Musical 
Festival, the Venice Symphonic Or- 
chestra makes a start. We shall always 
be able to depend on an autumn and a 
spring season of concerts, and the or- 
chestra will be at the disposal of the 
winter opera season. 


FAUST AND SYMPHONY 
APPLAUDED IN BROOKLYN 


Metropolitan Opera and Boston Guests 
Appear—Concertino by Hill 
Is Introduced 


Brook.yn, Feb. 20.—A well-sung and 
effectively-staged Faust was presented 
by the Metropolitan Opera on Feb. 6 in 
the Academy of Music as the third bill 
in the current borough series. The 
principals were Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Gladys Swarthout, Henriette Wakefield, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Ezio Pinza, Rich- 
ard Bonelli and Paolo Ananian, Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. The perform- 
ance was maintained on a high level of 
vocal and dramatic art, and applause 
was abundant. 

The third seasonal concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, conducted by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky in the Academy of Music 
on Feb. 1, included the first perform- 
ance here of Edward Burlingame Hill’s 
Concertino for piano and orchestra, 
with Jestis Maria Sanroma, to whom it 
is dedicated, as soloist. Felicitously play- 
ed, both by Mr. Sanroma and the or- 
chestra, the work disclosed an amiable 
interplay of whimsical humor. Dr. 
Koussevitzky achieved high qualities of 
performance in Tchaikovsky's Fourth 
Symphony and Schénberg’s Verklarte 
Nacht. F, D. 


Margaret Halstead Scores with Chicago 
Forces in Milwaukee 


Mitwaukee, Feb. 20. — The Pabst 
Theatre was filled on Feb. 19 for the 
concert given by the ry Symphony 
under Frederick Stock and with Mar- 
garet Halstead, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, as soloist. The program 
was all Wagner, containing excerpts 
from Die Walkie, Siegfried, and Got- 
terdammierung. Miss Halstead, singing 


brilliantly in the Greeting to the Hall of 
Song from Tannhauser and in Brinn- 
hilde’s Immolation, aroused exceptional 
enthusiasm, receiving fifteen recalls. 


BOSTON OPERA HAS 
ONE WEEK’S SERIES 


New Company Withdraws Season 
Despite Participation of 
Noted Artists 


Boston, Feb. 20.—The New Boston 
Opera Company, under the general 
management of Tomasso Nazzaro, made 
an auspicious bow to its Boston public 
on Feb. 5 and somewhat ignominiously 
retreated on Feb. 10, after a week of 
performances which included Die Wal- 
kure, Aida, Carmen, Manon, Rigoletto, 
and Lohengrin. 

Not that the personnel of the com 
pany was at fault, for the roster of 
artists included the names of Elsa 
Alsen, Hope Hampton, Maria Jeritza, 
Josephine Lucchese, Carmela Ponselle, 
Rosa Raisa, Mario Chamlee, Claudio 
Frigerio, Fred Patton, Aroldo Lindi, 
Sydney Rayner, Mario Valle and others, 
with Ernst Knoch and Cesare Sodero 
on the conductor’s podium. - Nor could 
the fiasco be laid to chorus or orchestra, 
each of which comprised seasoned per- 
formers. 

The technique of operatic production 
demands peculiar managerial qualifica- 
tions which, in this instance, were ab- 
sent. It is doubtful if this unfortunate 
venture will advance the cause of a 
resident opera company in this city, al- 
though the experiment as outlined, held 
possibilities. With a thoroughly com- 
petent hand in control, it could no doubt 
have been brought to a successful con 
clusion. 








Joint Recital Attracts 


With the opera house lighted, the 
concert halls for the most part have 
been dark, yet a very large audience 
crowded the ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
ler for the fourth of the Morning Mu- 
sicales. The program was given by 
Maria Jeritza and Albert Spalding. 
Sanford Schliissel and André Benoist 
accompanied. Great satisfaction was 
experienced by the audience, which de- 
manded encores from each artist. 

Another recital of interest was that 
of Eidé Noréna, who made a success- 
ful Boston debut in Jordan Hall on Feb. 
6 before an audience which accorded 
her warmest applause. 


Cherubini Requiem Sung 


The Apollo Club, Thompson Stone, 
conductor, gave a program of interest 
in the assembly room of the Women’s 
Republican Club on the evening of 
Feb. 13. The most ambitions work was 
Cherubini’s Requiem in D, which had 
a wholly enjoyable performance. Listed 
also was an amusing trifle entitled 
Lightnin’ by Leo Rich Lewis of Tufts 
College. Composer, chorus and con- 
ductor shared equally in the applause. 

It is some years since a Boston audi- 
ence has been privileged to hear a pro- 
gram of sonatas for violin and piano 
equal in charm to that presented by 
Albert Spalding and Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch in Jordan Hall on Feb, 17. The 
program listed the Brahms, Op. 108; 
Mozart’s in E Flat; and the Beethoven, 
Op. 47 . (Kreutzer). In managerial 
parlance the event was a “sell out,” and 
the enthusiasm of the audience was tre- 
mendous. Each artist complemented the 
work of the other without sacrifice of 
his own individuality. 

Gracg’ May StuTsMAN 
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Four Saints In Three Acts—An Opera of If, Wh 


Virgil Thomson’s Setting of Ger- 
trude Stein’s Celebrated Non- 
sense Produced at Hartford 
With Negro Cast, Received 
With Enthusiasm on Part of 
Sophisticated Audience—Satire 
on Foibles of Grand Opera— 
Production Under Auspices of 
Friends and Enemies of Modern 
Music Is Associated With Dedi- 
cation of Avery Memorial — 
Smallens Conducts 


By JoHN F. Kyes 


ARTFORD, Feb. 20.—The world 

premiere of Four Saints in Three 

Acts, as given on the intimate 
stage of the new Avery Memorial on 
Feb. 8, with additional performances on 
Feb. 9 and 10, proved to be pleasant en- 
tertainment throughout its prelude and 
four acts, which by 
clever staging and 
the use of only two 
entr’actes, reached 
the final curtain in 
two hours and a 
quarter. 

The — scenario, 
prepared by Mau- 
rice Grosser from 
the words of Ger- 
trude Stein lived up 
fully to predictions, 
in its utter lack of 
conventional plot 
and ordinary co- 
herence. The music of Virgil Thom- 
son, the musical direction of Alexander 
Smallens, and the production held the 
attention of sophisticated audi- 
ences and received tumultuous ovations. 
Florine Stettheimer had charge of 
scenery and costumes, Frederick Ash- 
ton of London was responsible for the 
staging and choreography, and John 
Houseman for the production. Kate 
Drain Lawson was technical director. 


(c) George Platt-Lynes 
Gertrude Stein 


close 


Sweet and Natural Voices 


\side from its novel book, the opera 
was unique in its use of an all-Negro 
whose sweet and natural voices 
were well chosen for a hall seating 300, 
with two or three of the leading “saints” 
showing some trace of the robust flair 


cast, 
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White Studio 


A Scene from Four Saints in Three Acts as Introduced at Hartford. Abner Dorsey as Compére Is at the Extreme Left. 





Lee Miller 


Virgil Thomson, the Composer of Four Saints 
in Three Acts 

which seems so integral a part of con- 

ventional opera. Full voice was given 


New York Disclosure Follows Hartford Premiere 


OUR Saints in Three Acts was in- 

troduced to New York audiences at 
the Forty-Fourth Street Theatre on the 
evening of Feb. 20, with the same cast 
and production as the Hartford pre- 
miere twelve days earlier. It aspires to 
a run. The opening was of a scintil- 
lance to promise well for the engage- 


ment. Whatever the esoteric virtues of 
Gertrude Stein’s internationally cele- 
brated but now somewhat outmoded 


nonsense, Mr. Thomson’s score com- 
mands respectful listening, because of 
the skill with which it is compounded, 
irrespective of its satirical borrowings 
here, there and everywhere. 

[he manner in which a tidy mea- 
sure of individuality and freshness is 
achieved in the piecing together of 
melodic fragments which in themselves 
have neither individuality nor freshness 
represents quite an accomplishment. 
Moreover, Mr. Thomson has handled 
meaningless recitative so that it car- 
ries more conviction, as recitative, than 


the song-speech of almost any Amer- 
ican opera that can be called to mind. 
[he lesson of this apparently is, do 
away with word-meanings if you want 
your music to mirror the text! 

Chis is a score essentially singable 
and one adroitly orchestrated in a way 
that often verges on parody. There are 
saxophones and an accordion but the 
feeling is pre-war and popular, rather 
than modern or recondite. Handel keeps 
company with Arthur Sullivan, Rossini 
with Victor Herbert. Reminiscences 
are so numerous that if the score were 
analyzed the description might read like 
a telegram full of the directions, “quote” 
and “unquote,” reappearing in every 
line, 

The highly stylized performance by 
the Negro cast had much to do with 
the success of the opera. The ‘musical 
elements were skilfully fused by Alex- 
ander Smallens, and the staging, light- 
ing and other details admirable threugh- 
out. of 


the Role of Commére 


to the score by the composer's liberal 
use of the eighteen “named characters” 
and the chorus of seventeen as a com- 
bined chorus. 

The comparatively simple action pro- 
vided for these was supplemented by the 
occasional introduction of a small mixed 
ballet. Costumes, now piously demure, 
now brilliant, were effective against 
settings in which the use of cellophane 
predominated in a most interesting man- 
ner. Skillful lighting and grouping 
were combined unforgettably in such 





Conducted the World 


Smallens 
Premiere of the Stein-Thomson Opera 


Alexander 


scenes as the funeral cortege, or the 
circle of saints, cross-legged on the 
sands, mending nets. Through it all 
ran a sardonic vein of humor, lent by 
the sudden contrasts in Miss Stein’s 
never quite comprehensible sequences. 

[he opera was presented as part of 
the celebration in connection with the 
dedication on Feb. 6 of the new Avery 
Memorial, constructed by means of a 
$600,000 bequest from the late Samuel 
P. Avery. This building constitutes an 
extension of the efforts of the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, which had already at 
its disposal the Morgan Memorial, the 
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Centre Trio: Bruce 
Howard as St. Terese Il, Edward Matthews as St. Ignatius and Beatrice Robinson Wayne as St. Terese |. Extreme Right: Altonell Hines in 


Colt Memorial Gallery, and the Watkin 
son Library, in addition to the original 
\theneum Building. These structures 
have been devoted principally to the dis- 
play and study of objets d'art and ex- 
tensive museum collections, such as the 
Morgan-Nutting collection of Amer- 
icana. 

In the hall which occupies the lower 
floor of the new building, tucked snugly 
in, a story below the main court, it is 
planned that there shall be presented 
music, drama and the dance, especially 
in forms interestingly allied with the 
other fine arts. A modern stage, con- 
cealed orchestra pit, projection facil- 
ities, and extensive lighting arrange- 
ments, give evidence that this hall, 
though tiny, is no idle gesture. 


Visited Art Exhibit 


Che opera and its audience are much 
better understood in the light of this 
environment. Those who, prior to the 
nine o’clock curtain, had sought with in- 
terest the large exhibition of paintings 
of Picasso, on an upper floor, were such 
valiant souls as would pardon the in- 
congruities of a Stein-Thomson opera. 

Besides, the production was intended 
to arouse controversy, being sponsored 
by The Friends and Enemies of Modern 
Music (whose president, A. Everett 
Austin, Jr., is also director of the 
Atheneum). Since 1929 this society, 
composed of some eighty Hartford cos- 
mopolites, has brought to this city per- 
formances of controversial works by 
Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Milhaud, 
Schonberg, Hindemith, Antheil, Satie, 
Malipiero, Casella, Poulenc, Goossens, 
Block, Barték, Ives and others. Four 
Saints in Three Acts is the society’s 
first original production. 

Gertrude Stein wrote the words in 
1927, at the request of Virgil Thomson, 
building the phrases around two of her 
favorite saints, Teresa of Avila and 
Ignatius Loyola. Mr. Thomson com- 
posed his music the following winter. 
Mr. Grosser’s scenario, however, was 
evolved only two years ago. It cleverly 
interpolated two characters, the Com- 
mére and Compére, played by Altonell 
Hines and Abner Dorsey, whose spoken 
stage-directions and Steinian attempts 

(Continued on page 17) 
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NEW AND OLD WORKS 


Perkain, by Poueigh, to Gheusi’s 
Libretto, Has Local Premiere 
—Choreographic Element Oc- 
cupies Important Part in Score 
—Hamlet Revived With Screen 
Projections to Heighten Mise- 
en-scéne — Russian Company 
Stars Chaliapin in Rossini’s 
Barber and Planquett ~’s Chimes 


By Gicpert CHASE 


ARIS, Feb. 15.—The current stag- 
nation at the Paris Opéra was 
scarcely interrupted by the novel- 

ty of Jean Poueigh’s Perkain, officially 
announced as a “lyrical drama,” on Jan. 
26. The work may be lyrical, but it is 
certainly not drama. The libretto, by 
P. B. Gheusi, director of the Opéra- 
Comique, is a concoction of the most 
hackneyed formulas in the pseudo-Car- 
men tradition. Fundamentally it is 
little more than a frame upon which to 
hang an interminable string of dances, 
which effectively nullify whatever 
dramatic interest the action might pos- 
sibly unfold. 

The work takes its name from the 
hero, Perkain, champion pelota player 
and intrepid Royalist leader of the 
Basques in the time of the French Revo- 
lution. The introduction of a pelota 
match on the stage is one of those su- 
perficial attractions which attempt to 
conceal an innate poverty of ideas and 
an intrinsic lack of substance. Never- 
theless, the librettist, whose task was 
simply to provide a text on the required 
lines, has done his job much better than 
the composer. 


Draws on Folk Music 


It is necessary to point out that this 
operatic improvisation in three acts (to 
give it a title more in keeping with its 
real character) was first produced in 
Bordeaux about three years ago, and, 
it appears, with considerable success. 
Thus the performance at the Opéra did 
not even have the interest of a world 
premiere. 

For his raw material the composer 
has drawn almost exclusively upon 
Basque and Spanish folk music, and his 
main object seems to have been to keep 
everybody on the stage dancing almost 
continually. If he had handled his 
material with a certain amount of 
originality, skill and inspiration, the re- 
sult might have been more satisfactory. 
But a heavy-handed instrumentation 
that drowns most of the singing, a dull 
harmonic palette, and a musical texture 
utterly lacking in interest and variety 
of procedure, are not factors calculated 
to enhance the charms of even the most 
attractive folk idiom. 

The production of so mediocre a 
work might well be allowed to pass in 
silence, were it not for the fact that it 
points to a deplorable condition of 
affairs which gives weight to the oft- 
repeated cry, “Opera is dead!” As one 
French critic remarked, apropos of 
Perkain, “If the opera houses are only 
to be used for experiences of this. sort, 
then it were best to close them alto- 
gether.” 

It remains to speak of the interpreta- 
tion, which was better than the work 
deserved. Martial Singher impersonat- 
ed the bold and romantic hero; Marthe 
Nespoulos appeared as the hero's fi- 
ancée, Gatchucha; José de Trévi was 





Feodor Chaliapin, as Don Basilio in Rossini's 
Barber of Seville—From a Drawing by Boris 
Chaliapin 


the villain of the piece, alias the Com- 
missioner of the Convention; minor 
rdles were taken by Messrs. Etchevarry, 
Fabert and Le Clézio, and by Mlles. 
Mahé and Bachiliat. Nati Morales was 
conventionally effective in some Spanish 
dances. The performance was ably 
conducted by Frangois Ruhlmann. 

The revival early in December of 
Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet (at the 
Opéra) was remarkable chiefly for the 
effective use of screen projections in 
the mise-en-scéne, and for the action of 
one of the composer’s heirs, who made 
an attempt to have the performances 
stopped on the ground that the work 
had been altered and cut. In spite of 
his protests, Hamlet continues to be 
performed, and most observers agree 
that the changes introduced into the 
work tend to improve, it, and so give 
it a new lease of life. 


Carried Over from Last Year 


It is so seldom that operas produced 
here survive more than a single season, 
that any exception to the rule is worth 
noting. Thus, Un Jardin sur |’Oronte, 
by Bachelet, and Vercingétorix, by 
Canteloube, both produced last season, 
have both been carried over into the 
present season. 

The Opéra as well as the Opéra- 
Comique has announced an imposing 
number of new works to be performed 
this season, but there is many a slip 
betwixt the announcement and the pro- 
duction; and as it is probable that the 
majority of these works may not see 
the footlights for many a season to 
come, it is best to await the turn of 
events and not indulge in empty prophe- 
cies. It is fairly certain, however, that 
an opera entitled Toutakamon by Peréz, 
will shortly be produced at the Opéra- 
Comique, and that Gargantua by A. 
Mariotte and Faublas by Camille Er- 
langer may also be given. 

Among the outstanding events of the 
season thus far must be mentioned the 
season of opera and ballet given by 
Russian artists at the Théatre des 


Champs-Elysées during the Christmas 
holiday period. Feodor Chaliapin was 
the bright particular star of these per- 
formances, his name, as ever, proving 
He sang the 


a powerful attraction. 
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HOLD PARIS OPERA STAGE 


role of Basilio in The Barber of Seville, 
and the part of Gaspard in The Chimes 
of Normandy. Louis Masson conducted 
these performances. 

Alternating with the operatic per- 
formances were several evenings of 
ballet, with Nijinska, Ellia Dubrovska, 
Anton Dolin and Boris Kniazeff as the 
leading artists. The repertoire included 
Stravinsky’s Les Noces, Poulenc’s Les 
Biches, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s La 
Princesse Cygne. 

On New Year’s Day, also at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, the Jooss 
Ballet inaugurated its season, present- 
ing The Green Table, as well as The 
Great City (to music by Tansman), A 
Ball in Vienna, and The Seven Hunts- 
men which introduced a touch of bur- 
lesque humor into the program. The 
dancers produced a novelty, The Prodi- 
gal Son, dealing with an old theme in 
a very striking and impressive manner. 

In regard to the general features of 
the season as a whole, there appears to 
be an increase in activity over the previ- 
ous season. Owing to unfavorable con- 
ditions produced by political movements 
in certain European quarters, a number 
of musicians and musical ensembles 
have come to Paris to try their fortunes 
for the first time. One fears, however, 
that this only overcrowds the field, and 
the difficulties involved in inducing the 
public to turn out in sufficient numbers 
have not yet been satisfactorily solved. 


Activity in the Concert World 


There has been a fair amount of ac- 
tivity in the concert world, although 
this is not the most active period of the 
season in Paris. A concert of works by 
Jerzy Fitelberg, given in the Salle 
Gaveau, was well attended, and served 
to centre attention upon this young 
Polish composer, who has proved him- 
self quite prolific. The program includ- 
ed two novelties. One was Four 
Etudes for two pianos, admirably 
played by Aline Van Barentzen and 
Janine-Weill, and a Suite for violin and 
piano. Other items were the First 
Sonata and Three Mazurkas for piano, 
Three Romances for violin and piano, 
and the Second String Quartet, played 
by the Krettly Quartet. The violinist 
Totenberg also took part in the con- 
cert, as did the composer. 

Lecture-recitals on Chopin have been 
given by Alfred Cortot in the Salle 
Gaveau, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versité des Annales, and by Robert Lor- 
tat at the Théatre des Ambassadeurs. 

Lovers of the traditional ballet were 
regaled with three programs given at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées in 
memory of Anna Pavlowa. In a ballet 
entitled La Flamme, by Miriam Jaume- 
ton-Epstein, the life of Pavlowa is sym- 
bolically portrayed. 

The Triton Chamber Music Society 
gave its first concert of the season at the 
Salle Gaveau, the program comprising 
Ravel’s Introduction et Allegro for 
harp, flute, clarinet and string quartet, 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, and 
Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat (instru- 
mental suite). The Ravel was note- 
worthy for the excellent playing of the 
harpist, Micheline Kahn. The Sch6n- 
berg text was declaimed in German by 
Marya Freund. Her declamation im- 
pressed me profoundly, much more pro- 
foundly than the instrumental accom- 
paniment provided by Schénberg. 

Hermann Scherchen’s conducting, too, 
aroused my admiration. The meticulous 
exactitude with which he presented the 
work could scarcely be surpassed. This 


Jooss Ballet Inaugurates Perfor- 
mances in Champs - Elysées 
Theatre—Gives Popular Items 
and Introduces New Work, The 
Prodigal Son—Novelty by Peréz 
Is Promised by the Opéra- 
Comique—Leners Are Favorite 
Performers Among Lovers of 
Chamber Music 


applies likewise to his reading of the 
Stravinsky work, which the audience 
acclaimed with enthusiasm. Upon the 
termination of the performance there 
were many cries of “Bis!”, showing 
that members of the audience, after the 
Schonberg ordeal, were avid for music 
that they could frankly enjoy. 

The Trio Casella-Poltronieri-Bon- 
ucci, after appearing with the Paris 
Symphony in Cassella’s Concerto for trio 
and orchestra, gave a concert at the 
Salle Gaveau on Feb. 6, under the aus- 
pices of the Société Philharmonique de 
Paris. The program brought works by 
Bach and Schubert. The soprano, Inés 
Jouglet, winner of the first grand prize 
in the International Musical Competi- 
tion at Vienna last year, sang arias by 
Mozart and Ravel. She has a well- 
schooled voice, of agreeable quality, and 
shows considerable mastery of style. 


Many Artists Appear 


Other artists heard here recently have 
included the noted harpsichordist Mar- 
guerite Roesgen-Champion; the pianists 
Rudolf Serkin (a newcomer to Paris), 
Marguerite Long, Clara Haskil, Marcel 
Ciampi, Paul Loyonnet, Emile Baume 
(in joint recitals with his brother 
Jacques, the violinist), Robert Casade- 
sus, Angelica Moralés (a talented young 
pupil of Emil Sauer) and Moriz Ros- 
enthal; the singers Madeline Grey, 
Madeline Vhita, Yvonne Bouchéze and 
Lina Falk; the violinists Orlando Ba 
rera, Jacqueline Salomons and Waclaw 
Niemezyk. 

Carlton Gauld, the American bass of 
the Opéra-Comique, recently sang the 
role of Goland in Pelléas et Mélisande 
for the first time at that theatre, with 
conspicuous success. In addition to his 
excellent diction, fine voice and remark- 
able histrionic ability, he showed a pro- 
found comprehension of the rdle. After 
his scene with Yniold in the third act, 
Mr. Gauld was recalled five times amid 
prolonged applause and cries of 
“Bravo!” which were well deserved. 


Quartet Plays French Music 


Chamber music concerts have been 
more numerous. But this is a form of 
music-making that touches a very limit- 
ed section of the public. In this field, 
the Lener Quartet remain the favorites, 
and have the largest following. After 
the ensemble’s very successful concert 
of French music last December, the art- 
ists will return in March to give the 
complete string quartets of Beethoven 
in a cycle of six concerts. 





Boster Publishers Elect Officers 


Boston, Feb. 20. — At the annual 
meeting of the Boston Music Publish- 
ers’ Association, held in the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel on Feb. 13, the following 
officers were elected: President, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher; vice - president, 
Charles W. Homeyer; secretary-treas- 
urer, Arthur C. Morse. W. J. P. 
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DEAR Musica AMERICA 


If it’s an argument that is wanted, 
don’t bother about the Nazis or the gold 
standard; just mention child prodigies. 
How you mention them really doesn't 
matter. Praise them and you've stuck 
your head in a hornets’ nest. Condemn 
them and you will have need of all the 
defensive measures at your command 
And if you attempt to straddle—well, 
you may know how it feels to be ndden 
on a rail! 

Now and then, however, some bold 
musician or brash critic speaks out on 
the subject, and what he says 
be heard, irrespective of the hostilities 











that may be provoked thereby So, 
having prepared myself for any brick- 
bats that may come my way, and hasten- 
ing to remind all my friends and all my 
enemies that the opinions of others that 
find their way into these columms are 
not necessarily my own, I hereby risk 
life and limb by placing before x a 
letter from Beryl Rubinstein, dist 


guished pianist and director 


Cleveland Institute. He expresses him- 


self as shocked at the building of repu- 
tations by means of “the exhibitive and 
the sensational,” particularly since 
many professional musiciams, as he sees 

“aid and abet the deplorable prac- 
tice.” I quote: 


“You know and I know that the public 
at large bases its opimion on the opmmons 
of those who are supposed to know. I 
should have no objection to child prodigies 
if an estimate of their achievements were 
formed solely on merit. But that is not 
really the case. The same playing from a 
child prodigy would be utterly disregarded 
if it came from one of mature years. We 
ire not going to get anywhere by allowing, 
nay, encouraging the concert hall to be- 
come a glorified side show 

“I think that children who are really 
talented should be allowed to develop in 
a sane, natural atmosphere, far from the 
madding crowd. Such talents may develop 
into something really worth while. In 
nine cases out of ten, when their develop- 
ments are forced and unnatural, they blow 
a musical and mental fuse 
along the route to real attaimment 

“Can't we do something about parents 
who cannot resist the temptation of vicari- 
ous self-glorification? Can't we make 
adult musicians stop hailing new ‘geniuses’ 
before they know whether they are really 
geniuses or not? Can't we make teachers 
more discreet in their exploitation of 
talented pupils? And lastly, can't we per- 
suade avidly ambitious parents to let an 
unusual child lead a normal child's life? 
A perfectly achieved skip in La Campanella 
may be all right as physical exercise, bat 
the reflection necessary to the learning of 
a Bach Two Part Invention is infinttely 


somewhere 
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more wholesome, even though the public 
fails to be impressed by the latter.” 

Mr. Rubinstein signs his communica- 
tion “Yours for more dignity in art.” 
I'm for dignity in art. I suspect I 
hear a chorus, “So are we all.” But as 
for prodigies—well, there are prodigies 
—and prodigies. Some become famous 
artists. Some grow up to be educators, 
ot even the heads of institutes and con- 
servatories. You never can tell. 


* * * 


A friend of mine who lives in a club 
inhabited exclusively by college grad- 
uates, presumably persons of education 
if mot, necessarily, of intelligence, ex- 
perienced a curious study in contrast 
the other day. Going into the lounge 
of the club he heard the radio belching 
forth the most banal of jazz tunes 
blatantly projected by a bad orchestra. 
Fleeing in dismay, he remembered a 
suit of clothes left for pressing reasons 
at a little corner tailor shop and went 
to get same. To his amazement, he 
heard a radio, tuned down to a bear- 
able softness, playing, of all things, 
rristan und Isolde. 

He made some comment and the 
tailor replied, “Oh yes, my wife and | 
always tune in on the Metropolitan. It’s 
ome of the reasons we have the radio. 
We used to go to the opera a great deal 
before times got so bad!” 


« * * 


I am often asked by friends who want 
to know, what it is that determines 
whether a concert or opera in New 
Yosk shall be reviewed by the principal 
critic of a newspaper, or by one of his 
assistants. 

I reply that this is determined by the 
relative importance of the event. And, 
believing as I do in the high character 
and the sound judgment of most of our 
critics, | am sincere in saying this. But 
every now and so often I feel that I am 
made ridiculous, or naive, as you 
choose. For importance, in some cases, 
seems to have nothing to do with it, to 
play no part. 

Of course, I know that reader interest 
IS mot always precisely the same as the 
more abstract term, importance. Either 
way, somebody's personal opinion has 

decide which event of several has 
reader interest or most impor 

Also, I know that critics some 
mes do take a day off—or several 
lays off. Surely, they are entitled to 
this. Moreover, I am ready to grant 
that a certain amount of human falli 
tulity is as certain to enter into this 
choosing between events as in any other 
phase of the critic’s practice. 

I had something of a jolt last De- 
cember when a gifted singer, a member 
of the Metropolitan, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall, the first she had given 
im five years. Her program was an ex- 
cellent one, rich in material that any 
imtelligent critic would find stimulating. 
Critics do tire, you know, of the same 
id numbers. They welcome good pro- 
grams, | have no doubt, quite as much 
as they rejoice in exceptional per- 
formances. 

But, to my surprise, I found that on 
this occasion an orchestral concert, 
though it proffered nothing out of the 
usual, had the preference. Our more 
illustrious critics sent assistants to re- 
view the recital, which not only was 
worthy of their attention, but had the 
additional point of merit of being by an 
American! I have since been wonder- 
ing whether that last consideration was 
2 help or a handicap. 

I mention this primarily because I 
have just had an avalancheoflettersand 
telephones, asking me why Mr. Downes 
»f the Times did not review personally 
the debut at the Metropolitan on Fri- 


most 


tamce 


-_ 


day, Feb. 2, of John Charles Thomas. 

I am in no position to answer. That 
is for Mr. Downes to say. But I note 
that Mr. Gilman of the Herald Tribune, 
who habitually writes less frequently 
than Mr. Downes, also delegated the 
task to an assistant. His reasons for 
being absent are equally unknown to 
me. All I can do is to express my own 
view that the Metropolitan debut of Mr. 
Thomas merited the attention of every 
chief critic in New York. This ster- 
ling American artist has achieved a 
place here and abroad, entitling him to 
such consideration. 

Of course, I know the fiction about 
not reviewing benefits, and this particu- 
lar opera performance happened to be a 
benefit. But for several years, I have 
noted that benefits are criticized, or not, 
according to some mysterious law 
which I have suspected is no law at all 
but a matter of the individual case. 
For instance, the concerts of the Town 
Hall Endowment Series are benefits. 
Yet I have seen some sharp criticism 
of artists appearing in these concerts. 
Reverting to the Thomas debut, I find 
it significant that the dean of New 
York’s reviewers, W. J. Henderson, 
was on the job, as usual, and, authority 
on vocal matters that he is, gave Mr. 
Thomas a superb notice. 


* * * 


Far be it from me to attempt to dic- 
tate to the newspapers, but | think it 
would clarify the atmosphere and do 
away with a lot of unfairness—most of 
it, | have no doubt, unintentional—if 
there were a more consistent effort to 
carry out the supposed rule, whereby 
the principal critics attend the most 
important musical events, whether they 
are interested in the music, the artist, 
or not. It is a little strange and un- 
settling, I think, to observe how some 
of them go, in wind and rain, to hear 
Tristan, or Meistersinger, or Pelléas, 
or a work by Loeffler or Sibelius, even 
when it is badly played—and when they 
may have good reason to know in ad- 
vance that it will be badly played—and 
then find that some important debut like 
that of Mr. Thomas at the Metropoli- 
tan does not receive their attention. 

I am happy to say that John Charles 
had such a magnificent success, one of 
the very biggest any new artist has had 
there in many a day. I particularly re- 
gret and oppose a tendency to ignore 
the American artist in the choice of 
the critics as to what they will cover. 
Again and again, new American artists 
prepare carefully to give a recital at the 
Town Hall, only to find the next day 
that the reviews have been written by 
second, or even third-string men. But 
let a new foreign artist, often inferior 
to the ones just cited, arrive for a debut 
and the chances are that eighty per 
cent. of the first critics will attend. I 
know there are reasons—and reasons! 

but they can’t cover every case! Our 
public, on the whole, has become: ever 
so much fairer about the American 
artist in recent years. Isn't it high 
time that all of our leading critics fol- 
lowed suit? 

* a * 


When I was a child I smoked as a 
child and was careful (under fear of 
stinging rebuke) not to drop ashes 
where they shouldn’t be dropped. This 
carefulness remained a habit when I 
began to mix with adults and to smoke 
in other houses. At such times, if I 
did let an ash fall to the floor, I suf- 
fered an embarrassment which the 
well-bred hostess of that remote time 
always tried to allay by exclaiming, 
“Oh! Never mind. Ashes are good for 
the carpet. They keep the moths out.” 

Today I find that the Town Hall 
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With Pen and Pencil 





—by Aline Fruhauf 

Issay Dobrowen Has Been at the Helm of the 

Philadelphia Orchestra During His Vacation 

From San Francisco, Bringing the Quaker City 
Men to New York for Two Concerts 








authorities have different ideas—or less 
consideration for the sensibilities of” 
their guests. A paragraph in the pro- 
gram book states that “to protect the 
new carpet, ushers have been instructed 
to strictly forbid smoking.” Perhaps 
there aren’t any moths in the Town 
Hall. The split infinitive (which ap- 
pears in bold, black type) would prob- 
ably chase away any moths, if they did 
appear. 


It is interesting to know that fashions 
change in musical taste almost as quick- 
ly and as definitely as they do in clothes. 
I was talking, the other evening, to 
Dorothy Lawton who guides the desti- 
nies of the music department of the New 
York Public Library on East Fifty- 
eighth Street and from her I learned a 
couple of significant facts. 

In 1920, Miss Lawton told me, it was 
impossible to keep Schéhérazade or the 
Tchaikovsky Pathétique Symphony on 
the shelves. They not only went out 
as soon as they came in but there was 
a long waiting list for them. Now, both 
Tchaikovsky and Rimsky - Korsakoff 
spend days and weeks at a time repos- 
ing on the shelves, but the Brahms sym- 
phonies are never in and both the 
chamber music and the songs of Brahms 
are the things that have waiting lists. 

While I have deep respect and affec- 
tion for the Rimsky opus, I think that 
the supplanting of him by Brahms is a 
healthy sign, especially in this country. 


* * * 


Speaking of Schéhérazade, I had an 
amusing experience the other day while 
waiting for a subway train. Down the 
track came a young man with a burlap 
bag and stick with a spike on the end, 
picking up bits of paper. He was 
whistling the episode of the Kalendar 
Prince! Mastering my surprise, I ask- 
ed him what it was he was whistling. 
“Something called She-herr-zayde,” he 
said. “How do you happen to know 
it?” I asked. “Oh, I dunno,” he said, 
“Heard it somewheres. ’Tsa good tune !” 


As a matter of fact, it is, says your 


—— 
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Beethoven Cycle Culminates in Ninth Symphony 


Toscanini Gives Thrilling Perfor- 
mances of Work With Schola 
Cantorum and Distinguished 
Soloists—Dobrowen Visits New 
York Twice at Head of Phila- 
delphia Forces — Hans Lange 
Conducts New Works by Piston 
and Sanders—Damrosch Heads 
Final Musicians’ Emergency 
Concert and Appears as Piano 
Soloist Exchanging Places With 
Gabrilowitsch — Sokoloff Gives 
First Local Hearing of Nabo- 
koff Overture 


S a fitting climax to the complete 

cycle of Beethoven symphonies, 
Arturo Toscanini gave incandescent 
performances of the Choral Symphony 
with the assistance of the Schola Can- 
torum and Rose Tentoni, Sigrid Onegin, 
Paul Althouse and Ezio Pinza, before 
sold-out houses. 

In the absence of Leopold — 
the Philadelphia Orchestra was led i 
two programs by Issay Dobrowen. Hans 
Lange, with the Philharmonic gave the 
first New York hearings of a Suite by 
Walter Piston, and a Barn Dance by 
Robert L. Sanders, Guiomar Novaes was 
soloist at the same concert and Vladimir 
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Walter Piston's Suite for Orchestra Had Its 
First New York Hearing by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Under Lange 


Horowitz was another Philharmonic 
soloist. Nikolai Sokoloff introduced an 
overture, La Fiancée by Nabokoff on 
an all-Russian program. Nikolai Orloff 
was soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Concerto with the National Orchestral 
Association. 

At the final concert of the benefit 
series in Madison Square Garden con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch, the veteran 
musician exchanged places as leader 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as solo pi- 
anist. John McCormack was another 
soloist at the same concert. 


Dobrowen Conducts Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Issay Dobrowen, 
guest conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6, 
evening : 


Overture, Anacréon ............. Cherubini 
Symphony No. 39, in E Flat........ Mozart 
Tone Picture, Sadko...... ay Korsakoff 
TU oes 2a vie ds 6e ba sb us 0-60 0a Roussel 


Fire Bird Suite ............... Stravinsky 


The conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony made his first New York ap- 
pearance of the season at this concert, and 
was well received by a large and fashion- 
able audience. Mr. Dobrowen gave glit- 
tering and authentic interpretations of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s early tone picture and 
of the Fire Bird Suite. This latter work, 
now 24 years old, has won an unassailable 
place in the standard repertoire. It was 
set forth with due regard to its qualities 
of Slavic fantasy and delicate instrumental 
coloring. 

Mr. Dobrowen was less happy in the 
Mozart and Cherubini works, where the 
classic character and reserve were not as 
ably sustained as they might have been. 

The Roussel piece is one of those ably 
constructed compositions in which classic 
forms are used as the vehicle for har- 
monic modernisms. G. 


Lange Gives Novelties 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Hans Lange, conductor. Soloist, Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8, 
evening : 


Symphony in A (B. & H. No. 64)...Haydn 
Concerto in A es <6 06s eeh a Schumann 
Mme. Novaes 
Adagio from String Quintet in F.. Bruckner 
Suite for Orchestra........... Walter Piston 
(First Time in New York) 

Meet DRO chicks chs0% Robert L. Sanders 
(First Time in New York) 


Haydn’s seldom heard symphony proved 
a welcome addition to the repertoire, and 
was led by Mr. Lange with great sym- 
pathy for its sparkling melodic qualities. 
The slow movement in particular received 
a moving performance, and the whole 
work was received by the audience with 
great cordiality. Mme. Novaes plaved the 
Schumann Concerto with brilliance and 


charm, bringing out its poetic qualities 
and winning much apolause. 

Whether it is wise to include works of 
the chamber music repertoire on symphonic 
programs, when so many major sym- 
phonic works remain neglected from sea- 
son to season, is a debatable point. An- 
other instance of this tendency which has 
been so popular during the current season 
was the performance of the Adagio from 
the Bruckner Quintet. The work was well 
played and is a fine example of Bruck- 
ner’s contrapuntal architecture at its best, 
but it is doubtful whether it was sufficiently 
enhanced by orchestral dress to warrant 
it replacing a work of the orchestral reper- 
toire. 

The Piston Suite is an exceedingly in- 
terestin OT modern idiom containing 
a slow movement with moments of great 
beauty. The Barn Dance of Mr. Sanders 
offered a complete contrast of mood, prov- 
ing an agreeably fresh and unpretentious 
composition. Both the novelties received 
careful performances at Mr. Lange’s hands 
and were warmly greeted by an audience 
which was of good size. 7 


German Music for Children 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony 
Series for Young People, Ernest Schelling, 
conductor. Soloist, Hulda Lashanska, so- 
prano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10, morning: 


Program of German Music 
Symphony in B Minor, Unfinished. . Schubert 
Tee SE den 0 os eebba balan Frankenstein 

(First Performance in New York) 

Widmung; Die Lotusblume; Friihlingsnacht, 

Schumann 
Mme. Lashanska 
Song: The Little Man in the Wood 
Waltz, Artists’ Life; Perpetuum Mobile, * 
Johann Strauss 

Polka and Furue from Schwanda, 

Weinberger 


As usual, the youthful enthusiasm of 
the audience was one of the features of 
the concert. Mr. Schelling’s explanations 
were clear and informative. Mme. La- 
shanska sang the Schumann lieder very 
well and was compelled to repeat the last 
one, 

The German folk song which Humper- 
dinck used in Hansel und Gretel was sung 
by the audience. While not strictly Ger- 
man, the Schwanda excerpts were high up 
in the scale of interest and the recipient 
of some of the loudest applause. N. 


Damrosch Is Piano Soloist at Benefit 


Musicians’ Emergency Fund Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductors. Soloists, John Mc- 
Cormack, tenor; Mr. Damrosch and Mr. 


Gabrilowitsch, pianists; Edwin Schneider, 


accompanist. Madison Square Garden, 
Feb. 10, evening: 
Roman Carnival Overture .......... Berlioz 
Se Wen oak eins 0.00 6.68 6406 eR we Liszt 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducting 
Symphonic Variations for Piano and Orches- 


ih. sce te Rue Ot bOREO6 6 beh WAS Re oe Franck 
Mr. Damrosch, soloist; Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
conducting 
ED TE no ee an eee Bie Lekeu 
PE ae keris Ges WEES 540 4b 4568 Debussy 
Mr. Damrosch conducting 
O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me? 
Handel 
Luoghi Sereni e Cari............. Donaudy 
' fg A ore Schubert 
Mr. McCormack 
Concerto in A Minor............ Schumann 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, soloist; Mr. Damrosch 
conducting 
A large and very enthusiastic audience 


attended this last concert of the Damrosch 
Madison Square Garden series. The ap- 
pearance of both Mr. Damrosch and Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch in dual capacities made it 
a somewhat sensational event. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s “debut” as a pianist excited much 
interest and was by no means a disap- 
pointment. Mr. Gabrilowitsch played, as 
always, with great beauty and sensitive- 
ness. Mr. McCormack made a deep im- 
pression upon his audience, eliciting pro- 
longed applause after his group of songs. 


Horowitz Plays with Philharmonic 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Hans Lange, conductor. Soloist, Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 11, 
afternoon: 











Nikolai Orloff Played Rachmaninoff's Second 
Concerto With the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation 


Symphony in A ...... a4 Haydn 

Adagio from String Quintet | in F.. Bruckner 

Two Poems for Orchestra, Winter—Spring 
Bloch 


Concerto in B Fiat. Brahms 


Mr. Horowitz 


The Haydn Symphony received a spirit- 
ed performance and the playing of the 
Bruckner excerpt in expanded form was 
a fine example of sensitive tonal molding 
in the string section, but it was in the 
Bloch tone poems that Mr. Lange found 
his greatest opportunity to display his flair 
for re-creating mood. These were repeat- 
ed from an earlier concert. The audience 
was quick to respond to the vividness of 
the readings. 

Mr. Horowitz’s performance of the tax 
ing Brahms Concerto was imposingly bril 
liant. Some might have found it rather 
Lisztian in style, especially as the Andante 
did not receive all the poetic treatment of 
which this artist is capable, but the two 
opening movements had a_ tremendous 
driving force behind a broad shaping of 
line and the final Allegretto was done with 
an irresistible lilt and resilient lightness of 
touch. At the outset Mr. Horowitz was 
handicapped by having to use a piano 
bench with a broken leg, which caused both 
him and the audience much justifiable con- 
cern. By the time the first movement was 
ended, however, a new bench had been 
fetched and was substituted, to everyone's 
relief. But worry over imminent peril of 
collapse on the part of the stool was re- 
flected only slightly in Mr. Horowitz's 
playing, in only a shade less well-poised 
control of dynamics than is customarily 
characteristic of his work. The audience 
accorded him an ovation. 


Orchestral Association Plays Russian 


Music 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Nikolai Or- 
loff, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13, 
afternoon: 


Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla... .Glinka 

Introduction to Khovantchina. . Moussorgsk 

Concerto No. 2, in C Minor. .Rachmanino 
Mr. Orloff 

Symphony No. 2, in B Minor....... Borodin 


It is a pity that the symphonies of 
Borodin do not receive more frequent per- 
formance. While they lack the finish of 
Tchaikovsky’s symphonic works, there is, 
nev ertheless, about them a certain sincerity 
and vigor, and, above all, a thematic 
freshness that entitles them to a definite 
place in symphonic literature. The per- 
formance of the orchestra under Mr. 
Barzin’s leadership was virile and ener- 
getic, and, if marred here and there by an 
occasional roughness, was none the less 
one of distinction. 

Mr. Orloff received an ovation for his 
interpretation of the Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo, and deserved it. A truly brilliant 
command of technical resources comple- 
mented by a carefully schooled interpreta- 
tive faculty and a sympathy for the Slavic 

(Continued on page 27) 
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BERLIN APPROVES OF ZEMLINSKY’S KREIDEKREIS 





Opera Is Withdrawn in Stettin 
When Powers Object to Libretto 


By GERALDINE DE CouRCY 


ERLIN Feb. 15. — After the 
comprehensive review of Alex- 
ander Zemlinsky’s new opera, Der 
Kreidekreis (The Circle of Chalk), 
which appeared in MusicaAL AMERICA 
following the world premiere in Zurich 
several months ago, there would be no 
occasion for special comment relative 
to the Berlin premiere on Jan. 23, were 
it not for three reasons. First, because 
of the opera’s brief and brave career in 
the tempestuous musical seas of Ger- 
many. Second, because of the excep- 
tionally fine performance at the State 
Opera in the exquisite settings designed 
by Emil Praetorius. And finally because 
of the magnificent achievement of the 
young American soprano, Suzanne 
Fisher, in the leading role of Haitang. 
Several days before the Berlin per- 
formance, the Stettin Opera gave the 
first production of Der Kreidekreis in 
Germany. The event had great pub- 
licity. It was attended by theatrical of- 
ficials from all over Germany, and was 
reviewed by music critics sent to the lit- 


tle Baltic metropolis by the leading 
newspapers of the country. Another 


manager had the courage and initiative 
to produce a modern opera, and every- 
body called it a holiday. But the next 
day, the political dictator of the district 
prohibited further performances on the 
grounds that the opera affronted the 
moral sensibilities of the German pub- 
lic. And the iron curtain dropped per- 
manently in Stettin. 


Objected to Libretto 


Che uninitiated may well wonder why 
this drastic decree was not promulgated 
before the theatre had the trouble and 
expense of production. But the present 
intendant, Friedrich Siems, had inheri 
ted the contract from his predecessor 
and it was cheaper in the long run to 
give one performance’‘than to let the 
ontract go by default. 

The official responsible for the action 
stated that Zemlinsky’s music was above 
reproach but the libretto was the devil 
in the hedge. This was none other than 
Klabund’s celebrated version of one of 
the most beautiful of Chinese legends 
that ten years ago swept the German 
stages like a whirlwind. Klabund’s 
poetry is beautiful even when its real- 
isms are a trifle strong, and the action 
is gripping from start to finish. The 
moral watch-dogs of the Stettin area, 
however, found the underlying idea re- 
volting to the German moral sense. One 
wonders how these gentlemen manage 
to swallow Die Walkiire, or Butterfly, 
or Traviata or some of the other delect- 
abilities with which they regularly 
regale their souls. 


Some Passages Expurgated 


The dust raised by the Stettin anti- 
vice brigade prompted the Berlin Opera 
to lay the work before the Ministry of 
Culture before matters went further at 
the capital. These officials were a little 
broader-minded than their Stettin breth- 
ren and merely recommended the ex- 
purgation of a few grossiéretés in 
the spoken portions, which in no way 
affected the production. With this pre- 
liminary flurry over so satisfactorily, 


the State Opera could go on with the 
dance. 

The opera is not a work that would 
ever arouse an audience to paroxysms 
of applause. The musical texture is too 
delicate and the drama too gripping. 
But its fine workmanship, the delicate 
coloring and transparency of the orches- 
tra and the expert interplay of music 
and dialogue all combine to produce a 
work that should always find an ap 
preciative public and a permanent place 
in the repertoire of all German opera 
houses. The Berlin reception was 
favorable on the whole. There was no 
opposition on the part of the public, and 
the press was as enthusiastic as can be 
expected nowadays. 

The stage management of Franz Lud- 
wig Hoerth and the scenic settings de 
signed by Praetorius were of a very 
high order. Praetorius has long been 
famed for his flair for the oriental but 
this time he surpassed himself. The 
second and third scenes, especially, 
were like delicate water-color sketches 
from old Chinese prints and formed the 
most exquisite of backgrounds for the 
delicate colorings of the costumes. 


Suzanne Fisher’s Success 


With this performance of Haitang, 
Suzanne Fisher jumped with one bound 
to the very top of the artistic ladder. 
The lovely quality of her voice and the 
technical proficiency with which she 
uses it have always stood out in relief, 
but up to her recent triumph in Butter 
fly, she has never had an opportunity 
to show her real dramatic mettle. The 
role of Haitang is by no means an easy 
one and would make demands on the 
most experienced artist. Miss Fisher 
mastered it musically and dramatically 
in the most brilliant manner, and with 
an artistic maturity that places her in 
the very front rank of singing actresses. 

Restaged productions of Das Rhein 
gold and Die Walkiire were previously 
given at the State Opera under Wilhelm 
Furtwangler and Heinz Tietjen with 
Praetorius’s new scenery. The existing 
subscription system entails a stipulated 
number of repetitions of each opera be 
fore a new work can go on, which made 
it impossible to complete The Ring be 
fore the principal singers left for New 
York. Siegfried and Gétterdiammerung, 
therefore, were postponed until Easter. 

Taken as a whole, Praetorius’s scen- 
ery about duplicated the artistic rating 
of his Bayreuth designs. All of Das 
Rheingold and the second scene of Die 
Walkiire were somewhat better, as they 
profited from the admirable technical 
equipment of the State Opera, but the 
third act of Die Walkiire was not up 
to either Bayreuth or Munich. It was 
all an improvement over the bare, angu- 
lar settings that have done duty in 
3erlin for so long, but the real centre 
of gravity was, of course, in the or- 
chestra where Furtwangler brought 
many signs and wonders to pass. 


An All-Bayreuth Cast 


The ensemble also provided an all- 
Bayreuth cast with the exception of 
Viorica Ursuleac, who replaced Maria 
Miller as Sieglinde. The Wotan of 
Rudolf Bockelmann and the Briinnhilde 
of Frida Leider now require no further 


Scherl, Berlin 


Principals in Zemlinsky's Der Kreidekries at the Opera in Berlin. 





From the Left: Marcel Witt- 


risch, Krenn, Suzanne Fisher and Fritz Soot 


comment, which might also apply to the 
evcellent Loge of Fritz Wolff. If any 

thing, they invoked even greater enthu- 
siasm than usual, owing to the inspira- 
tion which the orchestra afforded them. 

Outstanding vocal performances were 
also the magnificent Fasolt and Hund 
ing of Alexander Kipnis, and the 
extraordinarily fine Siegmund of 
Max Lorenz. Fasolt, particularly, was 
a masterpiece, not only as a dramatic 
characterization but in the way of 
pure and perfect singing. It seemed 
as though one had never heard this role 
before! Lorenz gratified his host of 
admirers in Berlin. Tixere was a lyrical 
quality and a freedom and warmth of 
color in his singing on this occasion 
that made his Siegmund really memo- 
rable. 

Hansel Is Also Restaged 

The next novelty on the calendar was 
a restaging of Hansel und Gretel, which 
was‘thoroughly delightful in every re 
spect. Works of this nature are always 
brushed up and given a more or less 
cursory performance during the holi- 
day season, but it was evident that the 
State Opera intended to do a really ar 
tistic job. Benno von Arendt, a prod- 
uct of the Reinhardt theatre, had pro 
vided entrancing scenery and costumes, 
and such excellent artists as Fritz 
Krenn, Margherita Klose, Margerite 
Arndt-Ober, Else Ruzicka and Tresi 
Rudolph saw to it that both young and 
old had a most delightful time. It was 
a charming production. 

As the New Year novelty, von Rez 
nicek’s little comic opera, Donna Diana, 
was brought out in a wholly revised 
version, equipped with a new text by 
Dr. Julius Kapp. This is a graceful lit 
tle work, excellently wrought from the 
standpoint of the musical carpenter, but 
there is more shadow than substance in 
its texture, so that it is hardly a work 
that one would care to hear repeatedly 
as a link in a permanent repertoire. 

The production was exquisite from 
the point of color and costume, for 
which the gifted von Arendt was again 
responsible, and Willy Domgraf-Fass- 
bander as the Figaro of the comedy 
more than justified the undertaking. He 
was a joy to look at and to hear. The 


ballets in the second and third scenes 
were also delightful ‘in the best von 
Laban manner. 


A Holiday Fledermaus 

lhe Civic Opera selected Die Fleder- 
maus for its New Year celebration and 
made a really neat job of it. If one 
has been following the course of this 
harassed institution for the past ten 
months, it will be easier to grasp the 
import of such a statement. ‘he best 
artists in the company were enrolled 
in the cause, and the production had 
finish and verve while the famous and 
still undimmed Frosch of Eduard 
Kandle added materially to the general 
spirit of revelry. 

The Civic Opera is still without an 
intendant, but it is now rumored that 
it is to be taken over by the state and 
run as a sister and competitive institu- 
tion to the Linden Opera. Under this 
new scheme, Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg 
of Essen is mentioned as general music 
director, and Wilhelm Rode would be- 
come opera director, filling a capacity 
similar to that of Furtwangler at the 
State Opera. As the latter has now 
been placed under the direct cognizance 
of the Minister President of Prussia, 
instead of the Ministry of Fine Arts as 
heretofore, Tietjen’s position seems to 
be slightly anomalous. As a preliminary 
to this general change of policy, at the 
Civic Opera, all existing contracts have 
been cancelled as of June 30, 1934, so 
as to leave the new authorities a free 
hand in shaping the future policy of the 
opera. 





Dr. Fritz Stiedry Appointed Conductor 
of Leningrad Philharmonic 
Bertin, Feb, 15.—Dr. Fritz Stiedry, 
formerly general music director of the 
Civic Opera, has been appointed per- 
manent conductor of the Philharmonic 


Orchestra of Leningrad. G. DE C. 





Scherchen to Conduct in European 
Centres 
Hermann Scherchen, who recently 
conducted with great success in London, 
was invited to give concerts during 
January in Milan, Naples, Paris and 
Swiss cities. 
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Merry Mount Brings Another 
Triumph for Lawrence Tibbett 


(Continued from page 5) 

In his action, as in his dressing of the 
role, Mr. Tibbett was superb and he 
sang the music with great magnificence 
of utterance. His words were complete- 
ly intelligible, except where the instru- 
mentation was too heavy. At the end 
of the opera he had bow after bow 
alone; after the other acts with his fel- 
low artists and a few alone. There can 
be no doubt but that he carried the 
opera on his shoulders. Another Tibbett 
triumph ! 

There were commendable things in 
the performances of Mme. Ljungberg, 
Mr. Johnson and Miss Swarthout, 
though their parts offer much less op- 
portunity. The soprano was best in the 
first act, where her appearance was 
most attractive. Miss Swarthout made, 
as always, a charming picture in her 
Puritan garb and sang her music with 
skill. It is a pity that her role has been 
cut. Mr. Johnson had distinction as Sir 
Gower Lackland, whom he presented as 
a true Cavalier. 

A word for Mr. D’Angelo, who in- 
vested the part of Praise-God Tewke 
with wholesome dignity and warmth. 
His voice suited the music admirably 
and his words could be understood. 
Miss Clark sounded pleasantly with the 
children’s chorus in the second act. 
Messrs. Windheim, Cehanovsky and 
Paltrinieri did their small parts consci- 
entiously, Mr. Windheim rather amus- 
ingly as the mountebank. But the for- 
eign accent of these gentlemen’s English 
is such as to make us pause. Surely 
no American member of the Metropol- 
itan would dare to sing Italian, German 
or French with such faulty pronuncia- 
tion... even in his own country ! 

The Morris dances in the Maypole 
scene and those in the “hellish rendez- 
vous” were rather nicely done as ar- 
ranged by Rosina Galli. The dance of 
seduction in the same latter scene was 
enacted by Rita De Leporte and her as- 
sistants. The chorus gave proof of its 
unusually fine qualities, singing its im- 
portant part with great competence. Mr. 
Setti had once more trained it splen- 
didly. 

Staging Often Inexpert 

I have not much to say about the sets 
designed by Jo Mielziner. Whether this 
gifted artist was restricted too much in 
devising the scenes, I do not know. But 
I found them of considerably less im- 
aginative excellence than his sets cre- 
ated for various plays in the theatre in 
recent years. The painter of Mr. Miel- 
ziner’s sets is Joseph Novak. Not that 
he should be blamed, for he doubtless 
did no more than execute what was put 
before him. 

As for the stage management, I am 
confident that I am not overstating the 
case when I say that no new opera has 
suffered from so little coordination of 
Stage action and creative business as 
this one. Mr. von Wymetal, having 
shown us in Salome his inability to cope 
with groups, confirmed us in our opinion 
in Merry Mount. On the entrance, for 
example, of Lady Marigold in the May- 
pole scene, no one on the left side of the 
stage knew where to go, to make room 
to permit her retinue to:carry her for- 
ward to front centre. 

This was but one incident. Through- 
out the work one felt that the prepara- 
tion of the stage action was inadequate, 
that the cues were badly picked up, in 
spite of their being spoken audibly by 
someone on stage with the chorus, as 
well as by the prompter. There was, in 











New York Times Studio 

Lawrence Tibbett in the Role of Wrestling 

Bradford, the Puritan Preacher, Who Is the 
Chief Character of Merry Mount 


short, no central direction of the en- 
semble. The clashes of the Puritans and 
Cavaliers were hardly realistically car- 
ried out and the hurling of stones in the 
final scene, where the text reads: 
Gather great rocks, 
Heave them on high; 
Stone them with stones— 
So they may die! 
was laughable, recalling the battle scene 
many years ago in Zandonai’s Francesca 
da Rimini. 

The close of the opera with the burn- 
ing church could, indeed, be a most 
thrilling one, if the flames were better 
simulated. As it is, Bradford and Lady 
Marigold’s immolation failed of its 
tragic effect. Only the thrilling singing 
by the chorus of the opening lines of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which Mr. Stokes 
quotes as the final text, made the last 
moments of the work impressive. It 
was again the music that saved the day, 
not the action. The costuming was, on 
the whole, adequate; quite disconcert- 
ing, however, were Mme. Ljungberg’s 
flowing garments in the first scene of 
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Lawrence Gilman in the Herald Tribune— 
Merry Mount misses no legitimate trick of 
the operatic stage... . Mr. Stokes has accom- 
plished one of the few opera books to which 
a_ self-respecting mind can address itself—a 
libretto of strength and dignity and skill. .. . 
As a whole, Mr. Hanson's score is impressive in 
its security and ease of workmanship, its re- 
sourcefulness and its maturity of technique. It 
is unequal in value. But at its best as in the 
more puissant choruses, it is moving and indi- 
vidual and expressive. 


W. J. Henderson in the Sunm—The choruses are 
admirably composed. ... The solo music has 
only a faint flavor of the stage and it is strange- 
ly wanting in character. What one person 
sings might just as well be sung by any other 
in the drama. . . . Bradford stalks through the 
drama spouting and shouting, while the good 
music all goes to the chorus. ... There are 
too many incidents. . . . They halt the action 

-.as usual the composer has orchestrated too 


heavily. . . . Few American composers succeed 
in scoring so that the voices always come 
through. . . . there is too much orchestral inter- 
luding. 


Olin Downes in the Times—Mr. Stokes devises 
effective situations ... but the story is too 
cluttered up with incidental diversions. . . 
things come to a stop ... the principal defect 
of this book lies deeper . . . in the inhumanity 
of Bradford. He is nothing but a maddened 
and perverted sadist. Our Puritan forefathers 
were very much more than that. They had 
their noble sides; their superb heroism. The 


the third act. This seemed, to put it 
mildly, at least anachronistic. 

Mr. Serafin’s orchestra was truly elo- 
quent and acquitted itself of the playing 
of this big score with credit. There 
were times when it overpowered the 
singers, but these were not always the 
fault of the conductor. In a number 
of places Dr. Hanson's instrumentation 
is too heavy, though, as I have said, 
it is well planned and sounds magnifi- 
cent. 

Curtain calls were many. More than 
once all the principals, composer, libret- 
tist, conductor, stage director, the solo 
dancer and the arranger of the dance 


‘THE STORY OF 


ERRY MOUNT depicts outwardly 
the conflict between Puritan and 
Cavalier colonists in New England, and 
inwardly the struggle between religion 
and carnal love in the breast of a fa- 
natical Puritan clergyman. At the out- 
set, Wrestling Bradford, religious lead- 
er of a Puritan village, publicly rebukes 
two prisoners held in the stocks, one as 
a free-thinker, the other as an immoral 
woman. The preacher confides to 
Praise-God Tewke, elder of the congre- 
gation, that he is tortured by hellish 
dreams in which a beautiful temptress 
appears to him. The elder suggests 
that he is “over-ripe for marriage” and 
proposes holy union with his daughter, 
Plentiful Tewke. Bradford agrees and 
he and the maiden subsequently plight 
their troth, dividing between them a 
broken coin, according to the custom. 
Into the scene comes a mountebank, 
Jack Prence, who plays games with the 
children of the village on the Sabbath. 
He is seized and is being whipped at the 
post when Lady Marigold Sandys and 
other members of the group of Cavaliers 
to which Prence belongs enter. She 
strikes Bradford across the face with 
a riding crop, in defense of the mounte- 
bank. Bradford recognizes her as the 
creature of his dreams and is intru- 
mental in stopping the fighting that en- 
sues between the Puritans and the 
Cavalier band. A truce is declared for 
the Sabbath but when Bradford learns 
from Lady Marigold that she is about 
to wed Sir Gower Lackland, one of the 
Cavaliers, he decides upon immediate 
attack. 


The second act shows the scene about 
a Maypole which the Cavaliers have set 
up near the sea. There are old English 


music is at times conventionally and noisily 
effective. Otherwise it displays neither origi- 
nality nor any special aptitude for the theatre. 
Its strongest poimmt is the choral writing .. . 
these are essentially concert choruses, cantata 
choruses, oratorio choruses which happen to be 
sandwiched in the scene of an opera . . . the 
melodic line is commonplace . . . and there is 
much reminiscence in this score. 


Pitts Sanborn in the World Telegram—Mr. Stokes 
® bases his vivid and theatrical libretto squarely 
on Colonial tradition . . . with proper defer- 
ence to the researches of Dr. Freud. . . . Dr. 
Hagson’s music for this stirring text is most 
effective in the choral passages. . . . Unfortu- 
nately his writing for the solo voices is not 
free from awkwardness and at times the weight 
and — = the orchestral fabric constitutes 
a barrier tween the word that is sung and 
the ears of the audience. 


Joachim H. Meyer in the Steats-Zcitung—Mr. 
Stokes has written a libretto which makes en- 
ticing reading. . . . This libretto offers grateful 
tasks to a composer with a sense for the dra- 
matic and with original creative ideas. The 
composer succeeded in painting in broad strokes 
the schism between puritanism and worldly joy 
of living. . . . Merry Mount could be, tut is 
not, an opera in the traditional meaning of the 
word, in which the composer limits himself to 
tone pictures and vocal expression. The work 
is really an amalgam of opera, oratorio and 
pantomime. The resulting wealth of forms 
does not seem to be to this opera’s advantage. 


scenes came out to bow, the audience 
applauding quite frantically. 

Merry Mount occupies, to my think- 
ing, a place well up in the list of the 
fifteen native works that Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has produced. It is Dr. Han- 
son’s first stage work. As such it 
promises much for his next venture in 
the theatre. There is nothing in it that 
is inexpert, nothing that is amateurish, 
nothing that is lacking in sincerity. In 
short, it is an opera that deserved the 
hearing given it, an opera that may hold 
the stage for several seasons, especially, 
if the weaknesses of the staging are 
altered in subsequent performances. 
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dances and a pageant in which Sir 
Gower plays the King and Lady Mari- 
gold the Queen of the festivities. The 
Puritans arrive in force and break up 
the celebration, chopping down the 
Maypole and seizing the Cavaliers. The 
commander of their Trainband angrily 
drives away some Indian spectators 
while Bradford accompanies soldiers 
who have seized Lady Marigold. The 
scene shifts to a forest, where Bradford 
tells his prisoner of his love for her. 
She resists him and Sir Gower, escap- 
ing from his guards, comes to her as- 
sistance. He is killed by a soldier in the 
fight that follows. Lady Marigold, over 
his body, pledges herself to follow him 
into eternity. The exhausted Bradford 
prays for divine guidance then goes to 
sleep upon a rock. The Hellish visions 
return and take the form of a distorted 
re-enactment of the Maypole festivities, 
with Sir Gower as King and Marigold 
as Queen of a rout of evil spirits. Brad 
ford, unable to resist the beauty of 
Marigold, signs the devil’s book and Sir 
Gower transfers to his head the King’s 
crown. 

The last act opens with the battle 
cries of the revengeful Indians, who 
have set the Puritan village on fire. The 
congregation assembles sorrowfully 
amid the flaming ruins of their homes. 
Bradford appears and horrifies his fel- 
low Puritans by renouncing his faith 
and throwing away his Bible. Into the 
throng comes the distraught Marigold, 
still wearing the flimsy attire of the 
Maypole pageant. Bradford declares 
her a witch. She tells her sorry story 
and repeats her pledge to Sir Gower, to 
follow him into eternity. Bradford 
seizes her and drags her with him to 
death in the flames. 





Composer Thanks Gatti-Casazza for 
Merry Mount Production 


Dr. Howard Hanson, composer of 
Merry Mount, which received its 
premiere at the Metropolitan Opera on 
Feb. 10, has written the following letter 
of appreciation to Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan: 


Dear Mr. Gatti-Casazza: 


I want to take this opportunity of 
expressing to you my deep gratitude 
for the magnificent production which 
you gave to Merry Mount. Everything, 
including the artists, the orchestra, the 
ballet, and the chorus, together with 
the stage settings, and the stage direc- 
tion, was superb and could have been 
done only by the Metropolitan. My 
association with your famous organi- 
zation has been a source of deep grati- 
fication to me, and I feel deeply in- 
debted to you personally for this privi- 
lege. 

With deepest regards. 

Yours faithfully, 
(signed) Howarp HANSON 
Feb. 23, 1934 Director, Eastman 
School of Music. 
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Is Vital Force in Swiss Centre 


By Wuu Reicu 


INTERTHUR, Swirzerianp, 

Feb. 15.—The Musical College of 
Winterthur, now 300 years old, derives 
its justified fame from two sources: the 
care with which, in true Swiss fashion, 
it preserves venerable traditions, and its 
active and exemplary championship of 
whatever in modern art is valuable and 
has organic structure. 

The progress achieved for music in 
Winterthur during recent times is close- 
ly linked with the enterprise of Her- 
mann Scherchen. He has conducted all 
the subscription and students’ concerts 
since 1923 and performs, with astonish- 
ing versatility, compositions which are 
representative of widely separated peri- 
ods and diverse styles. The orchestra 
Scherchen has built up by his tireless 
educational work consists of both pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians, and is 
capable of solving the most difficult 
technical problems besides doing inter- 
pretative justice to a heterogeneous 
amount of material. Scherchen has 
here the opportunity of experimenting 
with variegated orchestra timbres, and 
this he does until the tonal values of 
the works to be performed are com- 
pletely realized. 

_As an example of versatility and fer- 
tility in a Winterthur performance I 
will cite a students’ concert, played 
recently, at which music by Fresco- 
baldi, Mozart, Alban Berg, Malipiero 
and Wladimir Vogel was heard. It was 
then that Vogel’s Perpetuo Ostinato 
had its world premiere. Here is a work 
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. 
Hermann Scherchen Is a Progressive Guide 
of Music in Winterthur 


disclosing an entirely new orchestral 
technique, the conventional melodic line 
being displaced by group treatments of 
themes in contrapuntal development. 
Another of Vogel’s works on this pro- 
gram was the Ritmica Ostinata, a 


rhythmic bravura piece originally writ- 
ten for brass instruments, but greatly 
enriched in its present expansion for 
full orchestra. 

Malipiero’s Violin Concerto, a very 
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Productive Musical Life 
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interesting composition, also came in 
the category of novelties and was excel- 
lently rendered by Stephan Farago. 
The capability of the players of brass 
instruments was tested and proved in 
Mozart’s Adagio from the Serenade for 
brasses, and in Hans David’s arrange- 
ment for this group of Frescobaldi’s 
Capriccio Cromatico. The —s play- 
ers had their opportunity, which they 
ably met, in three pieces from Berg’s 
Lyric Suite for string orchestra. 


Activity for Art’s Sake 


Events such as this, typical of many 
others during the season, illustrate the 
productivity that goes on. Amazing as 
it may seem, all this activity is carried 
forward for the sake of art, for the 
benefit of subscribers who are faithful 
and numerous, without any effort to 
compete with the more pretentious un- 
dertakings in the larger Swiss cities 
and minus any design to fool anybody 
about a great “music business.” This 
purity of motive and intensity of pur- 
pose give the musical life of Winter- 
thur an exceptional character which is 
in contrast to the less sincere and less 
effective activities of the younger gen- 
eration in most places. 





Edwin Franko Goldman Speaks in 
Boston on Music Education 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Edwin Franko 
Goldman spent the week of Jan. 22 here 
in giving a series of talks on music edu- 
cation for the child. Mr. Goldman con- 
ferred with Mayor Mansfield, Governor 
Ely and Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, and 
spoke before some eighteen school as- 
semblies aggregating over 10,000 chil- 
dren. He appeared here under the man- 
agement of F. E. Burgstaller. Audiences 
were large and attentive. 
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LOUISVILLE GIVES 
GOOSSENS WELCOME 


Cincinnati Symphony Applauded 
in Fine Programs—Children 
Enthusiastic 


Louisvitte, Ky., Feb. 20.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony came to the Audi- 
torium on Jan. 16 for two programs 
under the auspices of the Symphony 
Society of Louisville. In the afternoon 
the orchestra gave a children’s concert. 
In the evening Eugene Goossens con- 
ducted all the works except the last one, 
when he stepped from the podium and 
handed the baton to Vladimir Bakalei- 
nikoff, assistant conductor, as a tribute 
to the latter’s popularity in this city. It 
was a gracious act, and the audience 
heartily applauded it. 


Interpretations Acclaimed 


The program, impressively played 
throughout, contained Bach’s Suite in 
D, the Rheinish Symphony of Schu- 
mann, Dukas’s Le Péri, Don Juan by 
Strauss and Smetana’s From Bohemia’s 
Woods and Fields. This was the sec- 
ond concert in the orchestra’s local 
series, and Mr. Goossens’s mastery and 
musicianly interpretations brought him 
deserved acclaim. 

Attentive children filled the Audi- 
torium for their concert, which was 
conducted by Mr. Bakaleinikoff. They 
applauded every piece fervently, and 
were so pleased with Saint-Saéns’s The 
Swan, played by Karl Kirksmith, ’cel- 
list, that he had to repeat it. Works 
by Brahms, Grainger, Tchaikovsky, 
German, Chabrier, Wolf-Ferrari, Grieg 
and Mendelssohn made up the list. 

Harvey PEAKE 
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Large Audiences 


Concert Fortnight Brings Celebri- 
ties in Programs of Distinction 
—Kreisler Warmly Greeted in 
Season’s Adieu—Gieseking Wel- 
comed in Another Recital—Eide 
Noréna and Nelson Eddy Both 
Create Deep Impression in First 
Song Recitals Here—Zimbalist 
Plays to Interested Throng— 
—Yehudi Menuhin Draws Cus- 
tomary Crowd for Fine Re- 
cital—Sascha Gorodnitzki Dem- 
onstrates Powers — League of 
Composers Presents Character- 
istic List 


EBRUARY being the apex of the 

concert season, usually brings musi- 
cal events of high interest and impor- 
tance. The past fortnight came up to 
the standard, many eminent musicians 
being heard and a few newcomers dis- 
playing abilities that put them imme- 
diately into the same elass. 

Before sailing for Europe, Fritz 
Kreisler held a large audience in a well- 
chosen program, and in the same prov- 
ince of music Yehudi Menuhin, Efrem 
Zimbalist and Max Rosen were also 
heard by interested audiences. Walter 
Gieseking was welcomed at his second 
appearance in recital. Eidé Noréna of 
the Metropolitan gave proof of her 
abilities as a recitalist and Nelson Eddy, 
in his first song-program here formal- 
ly joined the ranks of America’s fore- 
most baritones after having establish- 
ed himself elsewhere. Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki demonstrated increasing abilities 
in a piano recital that won high ap- 
proval from a large audience. 


Marthe Krueger In Dance Program 


Marthe Krueger, dancer, appeared in a 
program of “theatre pieces” on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 6 in the Town Hall. Miss 
Krueger, who is from Vienna, made her 
debut here on this occasion. Her work 
is avowedly theatrical in character; she 
possesses a charming personality, much 
grace of movement and striking natural 
endowments. 

Her program contained several colorful 
ingredients, notably two items from Stra- 
vinsky’s Petrouchka, and a group of Vi- 
ennese waltzes to music by Dohnanyi. 
Other items were a Dance de Tennis to 
music by Milhaud, a Rag Mazurka from 
Poulenc’s ballet Les Biches, and The Danse 
de Feu from the ballet El Amor Brujo by 
de Falla. The program was ably present- 
ed, and was received very enthusiastically 
by a large audience. Louis Horst officiated 
at the piano. G. 


Gorodnitzki Hailed in Recital 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 7, evening: 


(eee FOR EVERY LISTENER ees 


Sigmund Spacths 
THE ART OF 
ENJOYING MUSIC 


Already a standard book in its field! 
Readable, informative, fresh and 
stimulating; by one of America’s lead- 
ing commentators on music—classic, 
jazz, or modern. 451 
pages, $2.50. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Mark Midseason in Manhattan 





Sascha Gorodnitzki Gave a Piano Recital of 
Virtuoso Proportions in Carnegie Hall 


Partita in B Flat .. Bach 
Sonata in G Minor Schumann 
Rhapsodie, in E Flat, Op. 119; Intermezzo 
in E Minor, Op. 119; Capriccio in D 
Minor, Op. 116; Intermezzo in E Flat 
Minor, Op. 118; Hungarian Dance in E. 
Brahms 
Moment Musical in E Barcarolle in 
G Minor ‘ Rachmaninoff 
Toccata .. ; Ravel 
On Lake Wallenstadt; Etude Transcendante 
in F Minor , iszt 


Minor > 


Mr. Gorodnitzki again revealed the tech- 
nical brilliance which he has shown in 
previous recitals, tempering the fluency and 
incisiveness of his mechanical equipment 
with a sensitiveness of interpretation and 
beauty of tone. Throughout the evening 
an enthusiastic audience of ample pro- 
portions was treated to mature and deenly 
studied interpretations. The Bach Partita 
possessed a clarity and warmth that spoke 
well for the more searching capacities of 
the pianist, and the Schumann Sonata was 
hardly less impressive. The Liszt works 
were presented with becoming elan, their 
execution calling into play the dexterity 
and verve which have characterized Mr. 
Gorodnitzki’s playing in the past. The ap- 
plause at the close of the program elicited 
several encores. G 


Philip Frank Makes Debut 


Philip Frank, violinist, accompanied by 
his brother, Bernard Frank, gave a début 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 7. 

Mr. Frank created a very happy impres 
sion. His program was a somewhat 
formidable one, beginning with the D 
Minor Sonata of Brahms and including 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto and a set of 
smaller pieces by Ravel, Popper, Tchai- 
kovsky-Auer and Sarasate-Zimbalist. 

It would seem that Mr. Frank combines 
many of the desiderata for a fine concert 
player. His technique, as befits an Auer 
pupil, further guided by Zimbalist, is solid 
and was equal to all emergencies arising in 
the pieces played. Added to this, there 
was distinction, a feeling of elegance that 
was attractive. The Brahms was highly 
satisfactory and in the final group, Auer’s 
transcription of Lensky’s air in Eugen 
Onegin, the artist achieved an excellent 
piece of melodic playing. Mr. Frank is 
already an interesting player. What he 
develops into will bear watching D 


Amphion Club Singers Give Program 


The Amphion Club Chorus. Harry Gil- 
bert, conductor, gave its second concert of 
the season in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of Feb. 7. 
\ssisting soloists were Lydia Summers, so- 
prano; Carroll Ault, baritone, and Rafael 
Mertis;pianist. 

The choral numbers included works by 
Handel, Massenet and Rachmaninoff. as 





well as folk songs and several new ar- 
rangements of French pieces made by Mr. 
Gilbert. In all of these, the chorus sang 
with clear tone and well-balanced dynamic 
effects as well as clean attacks and releases. 
Mr. Ault was heard in an aria from A 
Masked Ball and a song group by Ronald, 
Curran and Cadman. Miss Summers sang 
an aria from Samson et Dalila and a 
group of songs by Mr. Mertis, accompa- 
nied by the composer. Mr. Mertis played 
works by Chopin and Liszt. There was a 
large and friendly audience. N. 


Gabrilowitsch and Spalding in Second 
of Beethoven Series 


Zero weather did not deter a select audi- 
ence from packing into Town Hall for the 
second recital of the Beethoven violin and 
piano sonatas by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Albert Spalding, on the evening of Feb. 8. 
Most music lovers would defy the ele- 
ments to be present at a recital so dis- 





Fritz Kreisler Drew a Throng of Devoted 
Admirers at His Seasonal Farewell 


tinguished musically and artistically. In 
a season of many concerts, there are few 
in which the performers attain a perfec- 
tion of musical values as do these two 
in their admirable ensemble playing 

On this occasion, the program was 
truly classi The sonatas selected (A 
Minor, Op. 23; G, Op. 30, No. 3; A, Op 
30, No. 1; E Flat, Op. 12, No. 3) were all 
of a period—that of the composer’s years 
of development. They are noted for their 
gracefulness of form and their perfection 
of style. Were it not, however, for the 
thorough understanding of the classic art 
by the performers, much of the charm and 
fascination of this music would not have 
been realized For it cannot be denied 
that it takes interpretative skill to make a 
delightful performance of music so sim- 
tlar in character. Part of their success 
rested in the arrangement of the program, 
but most of it arose from the fullness of 
comprehension and deep sense of beauty 
which they communicated in the expression 
of their enthusiasm for this music. It 
was a joy and a privilege to hear them. 


M. 





Pinchot 


Ethel Bartlett and Ray Robertson Presented a 
Two-Piano Program of Unusual Merit in the 
Town Hall 


Kreisler Ends His Tour in New York 


Fritz Kreisler, violinist. Carl Lamson, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10, aft 
ernoon : 


an. a) eee Beethoven 


Sonata in G Minor, for Violin Alotie... Bach 
Meese § Fe ode dswccccccceess Beethoven 
Malaguena; Tango ....... Albeniz-Kreisle: 
La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin....... Debussy 
Lotuslamd ..cccccccccscscceses Cyril Scott 


Hymn to the Sun; Fantasie on Russian 

EOS. concn Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreislet 

Mr. Kreisler’s mellow art has never been 
nore convincingly and impressively dis- 
closed than at this concert, with which he 
ended his 1933-1934 American tour. The 
high light of an afternoon of memorably 
beautiful playing was undoubtedly his 
superb performance of the Bach sonata 
without accompaniment, which was marked 
by the largeness of conception, the refine 
ment of phrasing and the imposing dignity 
and breadth of style that have always made 
his interpretations of the classics outstand 
ing. 

In the last group he caught the char- 
acteristic Spanish spirit in his own tran- 
scriptions of Albeniz’s Malaguefia and 
Tango with rare felicity and artistic poise 
and invested the Hymn to the Sun from 
Le Coq d'Or with a new beauty through 
his admirably devised arrangement of it 
for his instrument. Of less musical worth 
was the material of the Fantasie on Rus- 
sian Themes but it was followed by the 
usual demand for an extra recital. His 
added numbers included his own Liebesleid 
and Schén Rosemarin before a capacity 
audience that overflowed onto the stage 
would let him leave to board a boat for 
Europe i 


Alton Jones Gives Recital 


Alton Jones, pianist, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 10 
\ technique of ample qualities and a rare 
interpretative faculty were displayed in a 
program chosen with great catholicity. 
The evening opened with Mr. Jones’s own 
transcription of the Bach D Minor Organ 
Prelude and Fugue. This was followed 
by an Intermezzo and a Capriccio of 
Brahms, Schumann’s Presto Appassionato, 
Op. 22, MacDowell’s Sonata Eroica, and 
several works by Liszt. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Hugo -Kortschak Gives 


First Performances of 


New Works for Violin 





Sipprell 
Hugo Kortschak Introduces Novelties at New 
Haven Concerts 


New Haven, Feb. 20.—Giving a re- 
cital at Yale University on Feb. 1, 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, featured a 
novelty, three pieces for violin and pi- 
ano entitled Scenes from Tragedy, by 
David Stanley Smith with the composer 
at the piano. Other works on the pro- 
gram were Franck’s Sonata, with Alice 
Kortschak at the piano; Mozart’s Con- 
certo in E Flat, and the Sonata in G 
Minor for violin alone by Bach. On 
Feb. 18, Mr. Kortschak gave the pre- 
miere of Dean Smith’s new Violin Con- 
certo with the New Haven Symphony. 

As first violinist of the Yale Uni- 
versity String Quartet, in which his 
colleagues are Romeo Tata, Harry Ber- 
man and Emmeran Stoeber, Mr. Kort- 
schak has been active in concerts which 
have included hearings of a wide va- 
riety of music. A recent program con 
tained works by Mozart, Richard Don- 
ovan and Bax, the collaborating artists 
being Grace Donovan, soprano, and 
Gustave Langenus, clarinetist. 

During the summer Mr. Kortschak 
will teach at Cummington, Mass. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Members Give 
Numerous Recitals 


Jane Ellwood, contralto, with Aileen 
Thackeray, accompanist, was soloist at 
the monthly tea and recital at the Mu 
Phi Epsilon National Club, New York, 
on Jan. 14. Miss Ellwood sang songs 
by Hahn, Holmés, Spross, Horsman, 
Watts and La Forge. Caroline Thomas, 
violinist, gave her second Town Hall 
recital on Jan. 10, and Hazel Griggs, 
pianist, made her debut in the Chalif 
Hall on Jan. 21. With Mary Justice 
King, soprano, Miss Griggs appeared 
for the Woman’s Organization of 
Christ Church on Jan. 17. 

Members of Tau Alpha Chapter, in- 
cluding Miss Thomas, Dorothy Kend- 
rick, pianist, and Ruth Gordon, con- 
tralto, with Janet Ross and Mildred 
Miles, accompanists, were heard by the 
Zonta Club of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on 
Jan. 28. Miss Kendrick recently re- 
turned from an engagement in Dallas, 
ind has since played over WEAF and 
with the Bamberger Little Symphony, 
Philip Jameés, conductor, over WOR. 
On Feb. 5, Alice Allen Drayton, East- 
ern Province President, paid the annual 
inspection visit to the New York 
Alumnae Club and Tau Alpha Chapter. 
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Schonberg Leads Chicago Men 


in Presentations of His Music 


Composer Appears as Guest of 
Symphony—Gabrilowitsch, Mil- 
ner and Johansen are Soloists 
—Minneapolis Orchestra Under 
Ormandy Is Welcomed 


HICAGO, Feb. 20.—The appearance 
of Arnold Schonberg as conductor 
of his own works at the Chicago Sym- 
phony concerts of Feb. 8 and 9 in Or- 
chestra Hall, attracted large audiences 
Frederick Stock conducted the first half 
of the program, Mr. Schonberg the lat- 
ter half. The program 
Introduction to Act III of Fervaal. .d'Indy 
Symphony in B Fiat, Op. 2 Chausson 
Verklarte Nacht, Op. 4; Five Pieces for Or- 
chestra, Op. 16..... . Schinberg 
Prelude and Fugue, St. Anne's, 
Bach-Schiénberg 
(First Performance in Chicago 
The Schonberg music was good t 
those who like that sort of thing and 
anathema to the others. Many of the 
latter walked out. Many of the former 
remained to cheer while the orchestra 
played a fanfare for the visitor 
Verklarte Nacht had gained popular- 
ity as interpreted several seasons ago by 
Mr. Stock. The Five Pieces found their 
admirers, too. Bach’s St. Anne’s Fugue 
is impressive in any garb, though the 
Schonberg setting did not seem to ay 
proach in clarity or appropriate orches 
tral coloring that of Mr. Stock, mad 
several seasons past. 


Knowing, no doubt, that the latter 
half of the program would prove ques 
tionable, Mr. Stock devoted the first 
half to such unquestionables as the 


Chausson Symphony and the exquisite 
d'Indy work, giving them both super 


lative performances 
From Bach to Brahms 


Memorable concerts were those of 
Feb. 1 and 2, in which Ossip Gabril 
owitsch appeared as piano soloist. The 
program, conducted by Mr. Stock, was 
as follows: 

Suite No. 2, in B Minor 29 Bach 

Tone Poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra, 


Strauss 


Concerto No. 1, in D Minor Brahms 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch 


It would be hard to specify a choice 
in this delectable list. The Bach was 
perfectly played and the Strauss devel- 
oped a sweep and an eloquence that 
were nothing short of inspired 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch triumphed in his 
own individual fashion. His interpreta 
tion of the Brahms First Concert 
quite ranks with that of the Second, and 
to local concertgoers, at least, there can 
scarcely be higher praise. He 
on sharing the applause with Mr. Stock 
who had tendered a very fine accom 
paniment. 


mache 
NSisven 


Beethoven's Ninth Given 
Mildner at 


" : 
13, under 


The local debut of Poldi 
the Tuesday concert of Fe 
Mr. Stock, proved one of the sensations 
of the season. The program 


| 


Beethoven 
Beethover. 


Overture, Coriolanus 

Symphony No. 9, in D Minor 
(Chorale Finale Omitted 

Concerto No. 1, in B Flat Minor, Op. 23 


Tchaikovsky 
Miss Mildner 


Miss Mildner had a congenial vehicle 
in the Tchaikovsky. There can be no 
denying the force and excitement of her 
interpretation. Bravura passages were 
brilliant, and the slow movement had an 
attractive charm. Miss Mildner was re 
called again and again, until she played 


am encore, Mozart's Pastorale Variee. 

Opposed to the excitement of the con- 
certo was the profoundly moving inter- 
pretation of the first three movements 
of Beethoven's Ninth by Mr. Stock. In 
many details the performance was a 
revelation. So lofty and transfigured 
was the playing of the incomparable 
slow movement, that there was no sense 
of anti-climax im the omission of the 


final portion 
Cencerte Is Semi-nevelty 


No more attractive program has been 
laved this season than that of Feb. 15 


led by Mr. Stock and with Gun- 
zar Johansen making his local pianistic 
nt The arrangement was 
Old Dances and Airs for the Lute. . Respighi 
Larghetto. from <4, Quartet in D. . Franck 
Symphony No. 3, in , Brahms 


Comerto Na 4. Op. 40 Rachmaninoff 


Mr. Johansen 


comcerto had been played here 





ut once previously, by Gitta Gradova. 
Mr hansen's performance therefore 
had the interest of semi-novelty, besides 
attraction of an meisive clean-cut 
kevboard style Technical difficulties 
we spose f with disarming non- 
2 the pianist’s interpreta- 
ve sche vas temperament illy some- 
hat ective. The audience was great- 
eC" $135 Mr. Stock made the 
nprecedented concession of repeating 
t st ement 
ather a mew viewpoint on Brahms’s 
1 Syn my was demonstrated by 
Mr. Stock ticeably increased tempi, 


which gave the work a more passionate 


Ww . $ t diminished its 
hgmty and gemiality The Respighi 
vas dehghttul, and the slow movement 
rt Fr ck \Juartet lent itself well 
to the entire strimg orchestra, in a tran 
scription presumably by Mr. Stock. 
\ 1 Dierfmear 


i young Chicago pi- 
mist, who recently returned from sev- 


T years of study abroad, was soloist 
at the popular concert of the Chicago 
Symphony on Feb. 3. Mr. Dorfman 


1 Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy, ex- 
hibiting an ardent musical temperament 
i brilliant technical command of the 
trument. He was forced to play an 








nans Symphony Orchestra, 
ch is conducted by Ebba Sundstrom, 
gave its fourth concert of the season at 
the Congress Hotel on Feb. 11. The 

loist was Madeleime Monnier, ‘cellist, 


who plaved comcertos by Havdn and 


Applause for Ormandy 


linneapolis Symphony gave a 
meert at the Auditorium on Feb. 14, 





ying magnificently. The large audi- 
ence gave rdial acknowledgment to 
gene irmandy for a_ stirring 
performance of a program that listed 


Bach D Minor Toccata and Fugue, 


Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, Ravel's 
Alborada del Gractoso, the Suite from 
Kodalw’s Har lamos and Enesco’s 


° me , 
Roumanian Rhapsody in A 


Marcre A. McLeop 


eth anniversary of the world 





remiere of Massenet’s Manon was cele- 
rated at the Paris Opéra-Comique on 
] > 
w carillon was recently maugur- 
ated in the Cathedral in Rouen by Jef 
Denyn, the well-known Flemish caril- 
meur of Mechlin 


Pati TRE CE | 
Representative 
Two Piano 


Recitalists 


have included in their Programs 
many of the following 


publiéations 
a 


PRELUDE IN E (from 6th 
Violin Sonata) J. S. Bach $1.00 


CONTRE-DANCE, No. 1 
L. van Beethoven —__ ..75 


SICILIENNE....J.S. Bach  .50 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE 
D. Zipoli —§ .75 


BLUE DANUBE WALTZ 
Strauss-Chasins 1.25 


ARTIST LIFE (Kuenstler- 
leben) ...Strauss-Chasins 1.25 


PARADE...Abram Chasins 1.25 


DANZA A MEDIA NOCHE 
Dana Suesse 1.25 


SOUTH OF THE RIO 
GRANDE. . Jacques Miller 1.00 


RAKOCZY MARCH 
Berlioz-Hutcheson 1.25 


VALSE VIENNOISE 
Carl Parrish 1.00 


LIEBESLIEDER (2 Books) 
J. Brahms each 1.00 


CHORAL PRELUDES (4) 
Brahms-Kramer 1.00 


Obtainable thru the agency of 


every first-class music house. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
119 WEST 40th STREET 
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The Saving of Our Orchestras and a Word 
in Behalf of the Public 


S the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
proceeds on its way to the realization of the 
$500,000 guaranty fund necessary to its continu- 
ance, it is only to be expected that a disturbing 
voice will be raised here and there in criticism of 
some phase of its activities, particularly on the 
perennial questions of program-making, of mod- 
ernism and of encouragement for the American 
composer. 

These may be healthful and helpful voices. It 
is unlikely that frank criticism here and there will 
materially affect the drive for funds. The incal- 
culable value of the Philharmonic-Symphony to 
New York and to the nation is beyond cavil. In 
a time when public support is being asked in a 
new way, it may be altogether advisable for those 
who are at work on a reconstruction of the orches- 
tra’s financial base to know, better than ever be- 
fore, wherein lie the causes for the disaffection 
which the Philharmonic, like all our musical 
bodies, must expect to face from time to time. 

Consequently, there is no reason to view as in 
any sense calamitous or even untimely some much- 
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discussed remarks by Professor Douglas Moore 
of the t of Music of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in which he linked the Philharmonic with the 
Metropolitan Opera as “unalterably opposed to 
any progress in new principles of music.” 

Writing in the Herald Tribune, of Sunday, Feb. 
18, Lawrence Gilman surveys the records of the 
Philharmonic, citing in particular the contempo- 
raneous mames of American composers whose 
works have appeared on Philharmonic programs 
in the last two seasons—Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Wallingford Riegger, Henry Joslyn, Theodore 
Cella, Arthur Shepherd, Howard Hanson, Ber- 
mard Wagenaar, Randall Thompson, David 
Stanley Smith, Eric DeLamarter, Walter Piston 
and Robert L. Sanders. 


Mr. Gilman pointedly asks Professor Moore 
whether these composers do not embody that “‘cre- 
ative spirit of today” which Professor Moore 
would require of great musical institutions like 
the Philharmonic and the Metropolitan. The 
issue here is one of fact, as well as opinion. 


Professor Moore places part of the blame on 
our audiences, in charging that the Philharmonic 
follows, rather than leads, its public. Ironically, 
at least, Mr. Gilman agrees that “the public is de- 
plorable, and a lost soul.” So, he continues, “‘it 
always has been ; and I for one should not dream 
of defending it. There it stands (or sits). You 
take it or leave it. To reform it is a prolonged 
and costly enterprise.” 


URELY, however, there is nothing so gro- 

tesque as berating the public for liking what 
it likes and preferring what it prefers, especially 
when most of what the public prefers is what 
tume has proved—with a concurrence on the part 
of most critics and analysts, historians and esthetes 
—to be the works of greatest genius, of most 
power and individuality, of highest vitality, work- 
manship and charm. Today, orchestras and opera 
houses have their raison d’étre in the public. They 
cannot exist primarily as laboratories or experi- 
ment stations and still serve their fundamental pur- 
pose. That they should perform experimental 
functions secondarily is a beneficial and altogether 
desirable compromise, but the larger obligation is 
to the listener and the lesser to the experimenter. 
Obviously, the orchestra that shuts off new music 
is remiss and subject to criticism. It throttles its 
own growth and that of its audiences, as well as 
severely handicapping creative genius. But it does 
not exist for mew music alone, and so long as its 
primary purpose is to serve a public, rather than 
individuals or some relatively small group of in- 
dividuals, the issue involved will be merely that 
of the amount of experimentation done in pro- 
portion to the amount of other music performed. 


HO shall say what the ratio shall be? There 

may be agreement that the American com- 
poser should have more liberal representation, but 
how much more? That remains a matter of arbi- 
trary individual opimion. Meanwhile, the public 
needs no defense if it prefers the Brahms C Minor 
Symphony to some nondescript or abortive modern 
work. It is the conductor who needs defense, if 
he imports some third-rate Italian, French, Ger- 
man or Russian novelty that there is good reason 
to believe will contribute nothing to America’s 
musical life, the while he disregards both the pos- 
sibility of furthering the cause of American music 
and the opportunity of rejoicing his hearers with 
a masterwork from the past, played, it may be, for 
the thousandth time. 

There are still-born new works, as well as com- 
positions centuries old, that are teeming with life. 
Hence, the museum simile, as applied to music, is 
an inept one. Our musical public has no intention 
of supporting musical museums. And it is this 
public, not the advocate of this or that phase of 
the contemporary art, that must save the orches- 
tras. We are confident that it will. 
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Personalities 


Keystone View Co. 
Between Acts of Merry Mount, Lawrence Tibbett and Gladys 


Swarthout Autograph Each Other's Programs of the Opera 
Premiére 


Tibbett—A silver cup inscribed “To America’s 
greatest dramatic singér” was presented to Lawrence 
Tibbett by the boys of Northeast High School in 
Philadelphia recently. The presentation was made 
by J. Crosier Schaefer, president of the June grad- 
uating class. Mr. Tibbett responded with a speech 
and sang The Glory Road. 

Rachmaninoff—aA directorship at Ithaca College, 
formerly the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, was ac- 
cepted by Sergei Rachmaninoff on Feb. 16. 

Davison — The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music was recently awarded to Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, professor of choral music at Harvard, by 
Oxford University. 

Rhené-Baton—The composer, Rhené-Baton, who 
has been seriously ill, is reported as being completely 
recovered. 

Krauss—The King of Roumania recently be- 
stowed upon Clemens Krauss the Cross of Merit for 
his services in the cause of music. 

Arbés—In honor of the composer, Enrique 
Fernandez Arbos, a prize has been instituted at the 
Madrid Conservatory for the best pupil inthe ad- 
vanced violin grade. 

Sibelius — The eminent Finnish composer, Jean 
Sibelius, has been appointed professor at the Royal 
College of Music in London. 

Walter—In honor of Bruno Walter a concert be- 
ginning at ten o'clock in the evening was given re- 
cently at the Garden Club in London. A feature 
of the program was the singing of a song group 
and a Mozart aria by the wife of the conductor. 

Branscombe—Members of the board of govern- 
ors of the New York City Pan-Hellenic were to give 
a reception at the club house of the organization on 
Feb. 25, in honor of Gena Branscombe, well-known 
American composer. 


Gigli—When the fiftieth anniversary of the world 
— of Massenet’s Manon was celebrated in 

ome on Jan. 19, the role of Des Grieux was sung 
by Beniamino Gigli. The part was one of the tenor’s 
most popular ones during his years at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Ternina—The renowned Croatian soprano, Milka 
Ternina, who sang Kundry at the first performance 
of Parsifal outside Bayreuth, at the Metropolitan 
Opera on Christmas Eve., 1903, recently celebrated 
her seventieth birthday at her home in Agram, 
Jugoslavia. Mme. Ternina also sang the first Ameri- 
can Tosca at the Metropolitan in 1901. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musica. America for February, 1914 





Enrico Caruso and Guestave Charpentier, at About the Time of the First Performance in America 
in Which the Tenor Had the Title Role at the Metropolitan Opera 


House in 1914 


Yes? Yes? 

One condition of the renewal 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s omg at the 
Metropolitan should be his pledge 
to give us more French opera with 
French artists. 

1914 
Do They Still Do It? 

In Germany the children take off 
their hats to opera singers, profes- 
sors in the schools of music and men 


of the orchestra just as they tak 
them off to the nobility. 
1914 
I Wonder! 


Pure merit makes for success in 
Europe but not necessarily in Amer- 
1Ca. 


High Salaried Professors 


MSC UGE OF \ un Milan is 
ok r of harmony and 
nterpownt. the salary being $700; 
Naples Conservatory the 

ry of music ts vacant, 
remuneration being $700 

‘ salary offered for 
astrmctor tm acting and dramatic 


mservUaror oy 


1914 


Did It Really Matter? 
Puccini deplores the fact that 
Mascagni has ruined his reputation 
and sacrificed melody for dAn- 


nunzio’s verses in Parisina. 
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‘Papatios of eae Saints in Thee A hte 


(Continued from page 7) 
to explain the speeches of other char- 
acters by utterly unrelated comments, 
frequently brought down the house. 


Quality of Fantasy 


These, as did most of the cast, main- 
tained such a quiet seriousness as to 
keep alive the quality of fantasy and 
seldom approach the status of burlesque. 
Miss Hines and Mr. Dorsey, both with 
exceedingly good voices, showed versa- 
tility in such moments as the working 
out of a genuinely tender love-scene 
during the singing of prosaic nonsense. 

Of the other singers, all cast as saints 
of greater or lesser magnitude, the best 
voices were those of Edward Matthews 
as St. Ignatius, and Beatrice Robinson 
Wayne as St. Teresa I. Bruce Howard, 
as St. Teresa II, and Embry Bonner as 
St. Chavez were entirely adequate in the 
remaining principal roles; and Bertha 
Fitzhugh Baker made her part as St. 
Settlement effective. 

The titles of sequences and settings 
were: Prelude, A Narrative of Prepare 
for Saints. Act I, Avila: St. Teresa 
half indoors and half out of doors. 
First Entr’acte. Act II, Might it be 
mountains if it were not Barcelona. 
Second Entr’acte, Act III, Barcelona: 
St. Ignatius and One of Two literally. 
Act. IV, The Saints and Sisters re- 
assembled and re-enacting why they 
went away to stay. 


Delightfully Pliant Material 


What various auditors derived from 
the evening depended mostly upon 
themselves. It was at least demonstrated 
that music, motion, color, such as artists 
can devise, do in themselves offer a 
fabric of enjoyment and even illusion, 
though utterly unsupported by conven- 
tional opera props of plot, lucid speech, 
and hectic action. It is doubtful whether 
this opera could have made its point 
with equal sincerity in the hands of 
other players than Negroes. Their 
imaginative powers, beauty of motion, 
and appealing voices afforded delight- 
fully pliant material. 

Between-acts comments for the most 
part gave generous praise to the Thom- 
son music, many dubbing it reminiscent 
rather than sternly original. Few seem- 
ed to derive any great amount of plot 
or sense from the words, unless it were 
to suspect a love element between St. 
Ignatius and St. Teresa II, who ap- 
peared to typify the young and earthly 
portion of the saint’s nature, while St. 
Teresa I, a more matronly counterpart, 
seemed consistently bent on celestial 
matters. The providing of the two 
women to portray one saint, often en- 


EXTRA “POPS” GIVEN 


Lincoln Symphony Extends Series— 
Musicale Is Benefit 


Lincotn, Nes., Feb. 20.—The Lin- 
coln Symphony, Rudolph Seidl, conduc- 
tor, has given an extra series of “pop” 
concerts, members of the orchestra co- 
operating to the extent of playing with- 
out guarantee. The ensemble was 
feted on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 11 
after the concert, at a tea given by the 
symphony board in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellery Davis. A feature of 
the program was the first performance 
of a Fantasie by Bernard Nevin, di- 
rector of the Lincoln High Symphony. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Womeneheld its annual bene- 
fit musicale on Feb. 17 in the Carrie 
Belle Raymond Hall. The program 
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gaged in dissimilar action, then again 
singing duets, was found amusing, but 
not so keenly funny as the clearly-enun- 
ciated lines of the Commére and Com- 
pére, on whose lips the most complex 
jargon seldom seemed to falter. 


A Few Textual Examples 


The whole cast sang with splendid 
diction and abandon such phrases as are 
hard to speak in prose, this implying a 
tribute to the composer’s cleverness as 
well as to patient work in many re- 
hearsals. Some of the striking sentences 
and phrases were: 

“Saint Teresa very nearly half in- 
side and half outside the house and not 
surrounded.” 

“Letting pin in letting let in let in in 
in in let in let in in wet in wed in dead 
in dead wed led in wed dead in dead,” 
etc., etc. 

“Let Lucy Lily Lucy let Lucy Lucy 
Lily Lily Lily Lily Lily let Lily Lucy 
Lucy let Lily. Let Lucy Lily.” 

“Pigeons on the grass alas. Pigeons 
on the grass alas. Short longer grass 
short longer shorter yellow’ grass. 
Pigeons large pigeons on the shorter 
longer yellow grass alas pigeons on the 
grass. If they were not pigeons what 
were they?” 

Without pretending to have any ink- 
ling of an authoritative sort as to Miss 
Stein’s and Mr. Thomson’s mutual in- 
tention, your reviewer confesses that 
Four Saints in Three Acts represents to 
him the perfect satire on the foibles of 
grand opera in particular. It pleads by 
indirection for a newer and more in- 
timate form of American opera in which 
neither the action nor the stage-picture 
nor the musical message is content to 
wait upon the protracted vocalizing of a 
box-office star, and in which illusions 
lost between generations can be recap- 
tured by a new stage-craft more suited 
to the modern tempo. 

To be sure, it seems doubtful if Mr. 
Thomson’s Four Saints music, divorced 
from the stage, will possess sufficient 
appeal to bring it to the pianos and 
vocal repertoires of many people. His 
climaxes, however, especially those 
where the contrary text does give him 
opportunity for choral writing, are solid 
and clean, leading one to wonder what 
he could accomplish with the popular 
imagination if he felt inspired to write 
an opera on a framework more compre- 
hensible. 

The dedication of Feb. 6, and opera 
performances of Feb. 8- 10, ‘drew many 
interesting personages, among them 
Governor Wilbur L. Cross, of Con- 
necticut; Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Carl Van Vechten. 


was presented by Vivian Coweill, harp- 
ist: Antonine Coniglio, soprano; Her- 
bert Schmidt, pianist; and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska School of Music 
String Quartet, composed of Emanuel 
Wishnow, Dorothy Holcomb, Lee Hlem- 
ingway and Bettie Zabriskie. 

H. G., K. 





Compositions by Frank La Forge 
Are Heard 


Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, 
was the guest of honor at an evening of 
the Distinguished Americans on Feb. 1 
in the Teakwood Room of the Essex 
House. A program of compositions by 
Mr. La Forge was participated in by 
Harrington von Hoesen, baritone, and 
Orsola Pucciarelli, coloratura soprano, 
with Mr. La Forge at the piano. 
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KLEMPERER OFFERS 
STRAVINSKY BALLET 


Apollo Music Given First Local 
Performances in Los Angeles 
Concerts 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—For the minth 
pair of concerts by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Otto Klemperer produced 
the Overture to Gluck’s Iphigenia with 
the ending by Wagner, Stravinsky's 
Apollo Musagete, Debussy’s La Mer and 
Schumann's Piano Concerto with Lella 
Firle as soloist. 

This was the first local hearing of the 
Stravinsky, but it aroused little enthu- 
siasm. The fourth section, played on 
muted strings, was the most charming 
and the most admirably played. Sylvain 
Noack, concertmaster, received an ova- 
tion for his brilliant work in the second 
movement. Miss Firle’s appearamce was 
her first in this country. She possesses 
a good technique and plays in a mu- 
sicianly style. 

Grieg’s Olaf Trygvason was per- 
formed in the Biltmore Theatre on Feb 
14 by the Nordic Symphonic Guild and 
the Nordic Civic League. The evemmng 
had the character of a Scandimavian 
festival, in which native compositions 
and Nordic artists were featured. 
Grieg’s music was well presented under 
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the leadership of Julia Robinson, with 
Clemence Gifford, Julia Florence Rose, 
and Clifford B. Liljekvist in important 


parts. The supplementary program in- 
cluded an orchestra item, conducted by 
Arthur Clauson; songs by Hildur Lev- 
ida Lindgren, and Dr. Carl UOmeron, 
and several dance numbers 


Give Reading of Liebling Opera 


The first reading of George Liebling’s 
new opera, Chula, was given recently at 
the Emerson School of Self-Expres- 
sion. The story is by Alice Liebling, 
the composer's wife, and deals with lite 
in Texas in the early days. With D 
Liebling at the piano, the story was 
read by Mrs. Liebling, with principal 
solos sung by Laurel Nemeth Saunders, 
Permilia Laa, Russell Horton, Ebbe 
Gyldenkron, John Siefert and Ugo 
Marchetti. Frances Foster, violinist, 
also assisted. 

Walter Gieseking, the fourth attrac- 
tion in Merle Armitage’s popular-priced 
Shrine Auditorium series, attracted a 
large audience that sat enthralled by 
the pianist’s amazing artistry. He played 
music by Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 
Debussy and Liszt. 

Josef Lhevinne made his first appear- 
ance here in several years, playing in 
the Behymer series on Feb. 6. He was 
greeted by a large audience that in- 
cluded many former students, and was 
loudly applauded for his brilliant play- 
ing. Sonatas by Mozart and Beethoven 
and works by Schumann, Brahms, 
Chopin, Rubinstein and Debussy made 
up the program. 

A recital.of unusual charm was given 
by Isa Kremer, balladist, in the Audi- 
torium, on Jan. 31, under the manage- 
ment of Ruth Cowan. 

Mr. Behymer presented Vecheslova 
and Chabukani, Soviet dancers, in the 
first of two Auditorium recitals on Feb 
13. They were greeted by a large audi- 


ence. Hat D. Cran 





Westminster Choir to Appear in 
St. Mark's Church 


The Westminster Choir, conducted 
by Dr. Finley Williamson, will give a 
program in St. Mark’s Church in-the- 
Bouwerie for the benefit of the 
church’s choir fund on the evening of 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 25, 1934 


March 7. Works by Palestrina, Bach, 
Vittoria, Christiansen, Noble Cain, Bes- 
ley, Brahms, Haydn, Alice Hawthorne, 
H. S. Thompson, Roberton, Van Den- 
man Thompson and Dickinson are to 
comprise the list. 

This will be the choir’s only appear- 
ance in New York before it sails for 
its second European tour. 





Berezowsky Symphony 
Given by Koussevitzky 


(Continued from page 4) 


and Dr. Koussevitzky and his men were 
roundly applauded. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 18, the 
Flute Players’ Club gave a program of 
unusual merit at the Boston Art Club. 
Works listed included the Beethoven 





Nicolai T. Berezowsky's Second Symphony Had 
Its Premiere on a Boston Symphony Program 


String Quartet, Op. 59, No. 1, and a 
Quartet by Martineau, played by the 
Burgin String Quartet (Richard Burg- 
in, Jean Lefranc, Robert Gundersen 
and Jean Bedetti) ; a Suite by Edward 
Ballantine for piano and flute, with the 
composer at the piano and Georges 
Laurent, flutist; and, to finish, the 
Brahms Piano Quartet, Op. 25, with 
Mr. Burgin, Mr. Lefranc, Mr. Bedetti, 
and Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist. 

The Ballantine Suite and Martineau 
Quartet were given their first perform- 
ances in Boston. The Suite is simple 
in structure and harmonic scheme, and 
apparently designed to reveal the vir- 
tuosity of the flutist who essays it. Since 
Mr. Laurent’s ability is unquestionable 
(he is first flutist of the Boston Sym- 
phony) the music was heard under the 
most auspicious circumstances and won 
much applause. Members of the Burgin 
String Quartet also won approbation 
for their masterly presentation of the 
Beethoven and an imaginative reading 
of theMartineau, which is written in 
modern idiom and bristles with difficul- 
ties. Nor should one overlook the excel- 
lent work of Mr. Sanroma in the 
Brahms which came to a performance 
f rare charm. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





Werner Josten’s Concerto Sacro to be 
Played in Cincinnati 


Werner Josten’s Concerto Sacro No. 
2 will be played by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony under Eugene Goossens on 
March 23 and 24. 





Paul Hindemith has completed a bal- 
let entitled The Antiquary. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
ROUSES BALTIMORE 


Resident Orchestra and Players 
from Boston Are Heard With 
Enthusiasm. 


Ba.timore, Feb, 20.—Conducted by 
George gSiemonn, and with Edward 
Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, aS soloist, the Baltimore Symphony 
gave ‘the fourth Sunday concert of the 
municipal series in the Lyric Theatre 
on the evening of Feb. 4. Increased 
attendance was evidence that the or- 
chestra is gaining in public apprecia- 
tion, 

The Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven 
was smoothly projected. Three short 
pieces, Fauré’s Sicilienne, Schmitt’s 
Summer’s End and Wormser’s Gigue, 
received their first local hearings; and 
in them Mr. Siemonn disclosed the 
progress his players are making. Ex- 
cerpts from Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
were performed with verve and color- 
ful contrasts of dynamics, and delighted 
the audience. 

Demonstrative applause followed Mr. 
Johnson’s dramatic and artistic inter- 
pretations of the Flower Song from 
Carmen, the Prize Song from Die Meis- 
tersinger and an aria from Lohengrin. 


Concert for Young People 


Again conducted by Mr. Siemonn, the 
Baltimore Symphony presented its first 
concert of the series directed to the at- 
tention of young people at the Lyric 
Theatre on Feb. 10. An audience num- 
bering 3,000 heard the program, which 
consistéd of music from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream by Mendelssohn, Debus- 
sy’s Children’s Corner, excerpts from 
Charpentier’s Impressions of Italy and 
Sousa’s Liberty Bell March. The gen- 
eral impression was that the orchestra 
had set this youthful audience thinking 
in terms of musical appreciation. Fred- 
erick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music, will test the educational value 
of these Young People’s Concerts by 
offering honors for the best description 
presented by attendants. 


Novelty by Hill Played 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky conducted 
the Boston Symphony on Jan. 31 in the 
Lyric, and a large audience responded 
warmly to his reading of Schénberg’s 
Verklarte Nacht. A novelty, a Con- 
certino for piano, by Edward Burlin- 
game Hill, in which the solo part was 
crisply played by Jess Maria Sanroma, 
held “jazz-like” interest. The program 
concluded with the Schéhérazade of 
Kimsky-Korsakoff. This was the sec- 
ond concert of the local series under 
the management of the T. Arthur Smith 
Bureau. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





Henry Holden Huss to Give Lecture 
Recitals on Ring 


Henry Holden Huss, lecturer, pianist 
and teacher, will give a course of four 
intimate lecture-recitals on Wagner’s 
Ring des Nibelungen in his studio in 
Steinway Hall on the mornings of Feb. 
26, March 5, 12 and 19. 





T. Carl Whitmer Receives David 
Bispham Medal 


SARATOGA Sprincs, N. Y., Feb. 20.— 
T. Carl Whitmer, organist and com- 


poser, was awarded the David Bispham 
Medal by the American Opera Society 
of Chicago at a lecture-recital at Skid- 
more College on Feb. 7. The presenta- 
tion was made on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Opera Society by President Henry 
T. Moore of Skidmore. Mr. Whitmer’s 
work, When God Laughed, was pre- 
sented by the Schenectady Choral So- 
ciety under Rufus Wheeler. A group 
for women’s voices was sung by the 
combined Skidmore Quartets, directed 
by A. Stanley Osborn. 


INDIANAPOLIS GIVES 
ORMANDY WELCOME 


Minneapolis Symphony Applauded 
in Diverse Works—Recitals 
Enjoyed 





INDIANAPOLIs, Feb. 20. — The Civic 
Music’ Association presented the “Min- 
neapolis: Symphony, conductéd by Eu- 
gehe Ormandy, in the Caleb Mills Hall 
on Jah. .26..A program in which diverse 
works were splendidly contrasted was 
made up of the Bach-Ormandy Toccata 
and Fugue in D-» Minor, Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, Till Eulenspiegel 
and Debussy’s Nocturnes. The audience 
was so stirred by the striking effects 
obtained by Mr. Ormandy ‘that it re- 
fused to leave the hall until he had 
returned to the podium to grant three 
extra numbers. 


Local Symphony A pplauded 


The third concert of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, conducted by Ferdinand 
Schaefer on Jan. 31, was notable for fine 
performances of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, the Overture to Der Frea- 
schiitz, music from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and the Air from the 
Suite in D by Bach. 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor paid 
tribute to the violinist, Nathan Milstein, 
who played a program on Feb. 4, at the 
Academy of Music. With Emanuel 
Bay at the piano, Mr. Milstein gave im- 
pressive readings of works by Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Bach and other compos- 
ers. 

Poldi Mildner, pianist, made her sec- 
ond appearance before Indianapolis 
Mannerchor members on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 21, repeating her success of 
last year and creating again an intense 
enthusiasm. Her offerings, plus several 
bis numbers, included the Etudes Sym- 
phoniques of Schumann, the Sonata in 
E Flat by Haydn and works by Chopin 
and Bortkiewicz, This excellently- 
played program made a strong appeal to 
the many musicians in the audience. 


Onegin Makes Local Debut 


On the occasion of her initial concert 
in Indianapolis, Sigrid Onegin sang to 
a large audience on Jan. 28, at Eng- 
lish’s, under the local direction of Mar 
tens Concerts, Inc. Unforgettable were 
the contralto’s interpretations of a 
Schubert group, including Der Erl- 
konig, Der Doppelganger and Der 
Wanderer, and her singing of an aria 
from Rossini’s La Cenerentola. Other 
songs, and encores, afforded Mme. 
Onegin opportunity to reveal the rare 
quality of her voice. In addition to 
accompanying Mme. Onegin. Hermann 
Reutter was heard to advantage in a 
Brahms group—an Intermezzo, Ballade 
and Rhapsody. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 











ALFRED LYO 


Concert Manager 


40, rue du Colisée 
Paris, VIII* 
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Annual Ring Cycle Begins at 


—_—-—_—_—_—- 


Das Rheingold Has Thrilling Per- 
formance with Maria Olszewska 
Singing Fricka—tTristan Given 
with Superb Cast—Crooks Re- 
enters as Alfredo—Eidé No- 
réna Says Farewell in Faust 
—Kappel Creates Deep Impres- 
sion as Venus—Jagel Heard in 
His First Herod 


N addition to the premiere of Han- 

son’s Merry Mount, reviewed else- 
where in this issue, the first half of the 
Ring cycle was magnificently given at 
the special matinees. Maria Olszewska 
created a sensation by her powerful 
characterization and splendid singing as 
Fricka in Das Rheingold. Gertrude 
Kappel’s Venus in the special Tann- 
hauser caused much favorable comment. 
Frida Leider’s second Isolde was a genu- 
ine achievement. Eidé Noréna took her 
leave for the season in an appealing and 
vocally fine Marguerite. 

Richard Crooks’s re-entry in his first 
\lfredo in La Traviata won him new 
laurels. In a repetition of Salome, Fred- 
erick Jagel replaced Max Lorenz as 
Herod, singing the difficult music well 
and giving a well-rounded charactert- 
zation. 


Meistersinger Repeated 


The third hearing of Die Meistersinger 
was given on the evening of Feb. 7, before 
an audience of unusual proportions. The 
main roles were taken by Maria Miller 
who sang Eva, Henriette Wakefield, who 
replaced Doris Doe as Magdalene, Max 
Lorenz as Walther, Ludwig Hofmann as 
Hans Sachs, Emanuel List as Pogner, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf as Beckmesser and 
Hans Clemens as David. The other mas- 
tersingers were Messrs. Windheim, Bada, 
Altglass, Cehanovsky, Anderson, Wolfe, 
Paltrinieri, D’Angelo, Gabor and Ananian. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted. { 


Noréna Appears in La Bohéme 


Puccini’s La Bohéme was given for the 
third time on Feb. 8 with Eidé Noréna 
singing Mimi for the first time since re- 
joining the company. Giovanni Martinelli 
was Rodolfo, Nina Morgana had the part 
of Musetta, Armando Borgioli was Mar- 
cello and the cast was completed by the 


Messrs. Lazzari, Picco, Ananian, Mala- 
testa, Altglass and Coscia. 
Miss Norena made an attractive midi- 


nette and sang the music with fine tone. 
Mr. Martinelli, in the réle in which his 
New York debut was made, again proved 
himself a sterling artist in every respect. 


Miss Morgana’s Musetta was vivacious 
and was well sung throughout. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. N. 


Tannhauser Begins Cycle 

The annual matinee Wagner cycle began 
n Feb. 9 with Tannhauser, the best re- 
sources of the company being drawn upon 
for the cast, with Artur Bodanzky con- 
lucting. 

Max Lorenz sang the name part, and 
Elisabeth Rethberg that of Elisabeth. Ger 
rude Kappel appeared as Venus, and 
riedrich Schorr as Wolfram. Emanuel 
ist was the Landgrave, and Editha 
leischer the Shepherd. Lesser roles were 
ssumed by Messrs. Clemens, Gabor, Pal- 
trinieri and Wolfe. 

Mme. Rethberg brought enthusiasm and 
harm to her role. Her entry and Dich 
[eure Halle were beautiful in every re- 
pect, and the Praver in the last act was 
xquisitely sung. Mr. Lorenz lifted the 


itle role to dramatic eminence, besides 
inging it well. Mr. Schorr’s Evening 
Star was splendidly delivered. It was a 


iatter of regret that the Venusberg Scene 
vas not given uncut. Mme. Kappel, well- 
ersed in the Wagner tradition, did some 
f her most beautiful singing of the sea- 
yn. 





Manon Is Heard Again 


The season’s third performance of 
Manon took place on the evening of Feb. 
9. Lucrezia Bori sang the title role with 
her customary skill and charm, and was 
ably seconded by the admirable Des Grieux 
of Tito Schipa, and the tellingly character- 
ized Lescaut of Giuseppe De Luca. A 
total verformance of distinguished qual- 
ity was cordially received by a large and 
fashionable audience. Remaining parts 
were taken by the Misses Besuner, Falco 
and Flexer, and the Messrs. Rothier, Bada, 
Cehanovsky, Ananian, Altglass and Gabor. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. G. 


Hansel und Gretel and Pagliacci 


The popular performance on the evening 
of Feb. 10, brought Hansel und Gretel and 
Pagliacci in a double bill. The artists in 





Roster as 


Returned to the 
Brangine and Won High Credit in Her First 
Fricka in Das Rheingold 


Maria Olszewska 


the former were Editha Fleischer, Queena 
Mario, Dorothee Manski, Henriette Wake- 
field, Dorothea Flexer, Pearl Besuner and 


Gustav Schiitzendorf. Karl Riedel con- 
ducted. In the miniature tragedy, Nina 
Morgana sang Nedda; Carlo Del Corso 


was Canio; and Armando Borgioli, Tonio. 


Messrs. Tedesco and Cehanovsky com- 
pleted the cast. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted. 

Mmes. Fleischer and Mario repeated 


their splendid performances of the Babes 
in the Woods, and Mme. Manski’s Witch 
was again above praise. The other artists 
were all excellent. 

In Pagliacci, Mme. Morgana reaped 
hearty applause for her Ballatella, and also 
for the lovely lyric bits in the second act. 
Mr. Del Corso was extremely popular with 
the audience, and Mr. Borgioli scored the 
usual hit with the Prologue. H. 


Cavalleria in Concert Form 


At the Sunday night Concert on Feb 
11, for the benefit of Israel-Zion Hospital, 
in Brooklyn, Cavalleria Rusticana was 
sung in concert form. The cast included 
Rosa Ponselle, Gladys Swarthout, Philine 
Falco, Frederick Jagel and Armando Bor- 
gioli. Preceding this, a program was 
given by Maria Miiller, Miss Swarthout 
and Ezio Pinza. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. A sum approximating $9,000 was 
realized for the charity. ; 


Richard Crooks Hailed in Return 


The return to the company of Richard 
Crooks was the feature of the Lincoln’s 
3irthday special matinee. With him in La 
Traviata were Miss Bori, Mr. de Luca and 
the others who generally sing the lesser 
roles. 

Mr. Crooks proved with his Alfredo 
that he can sing beautifully a favorite in 
the Italian repertoire. Last season, as des 
Grieux in Massenet’s Manon, he was as- 
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Metropolitan 


sociated entirely with the French. His 
voice was recognized in Traviata to be 
equally lovely in this old Italian music. 
His phrasing was just, his production ad- 
mirably free from forcing. In his acting, 





Wide World Studio 


Richard Crooks Was Hailed in Return, Sing- 
ing His First Alfredo Here in La Traviata 


he revealed a charm and simplicity that 
more experienced operatic tenors might 
emulate. His costumes were in excellent 
taste \rtistically, he had a real success 
and was given the warmest of welcomes 
before the curtain, both alone and with 


the other principals. 

Miss Bori was at her best and her last 
act was one of the most touching of per 
formances. As Giorgio Germont, Mr. de 
Luca surpassed himself. What an ovation 


he had after the Di Provenza! How 
richly deserved! A word for Mr. Gan 
dolfi’s extremely impressive Baron Dou 


phol which he lifts from the class of a 
comprimario part into real drama, by his 
distinguished acting, and gesture. 
Mr. Serafin conducted rather eloquently 


A. 


dress 


Olszewska Returns to Tristan Cast 


With the return of Maria Olszewska 
to the role of Brangane, in which she made 
her Metropolitan debut a year ago, Tristan 
und Isolde on the evening of Feb. 12 pos 
sessed intact the superb cast that kindled 
new enthusiasms in the breasts of the 
Waenerians last season. Frida Leider, as 
Isolde, and Mme. Olszewska as her tire 
woman, again contrived to give intensity 
to the drama from the outset and both 
were scrupulous in their treatment of 
Wagner’s melodic line. As in past per 
formances, Mme. Olszewska was engross 
ingly pictorial. Though inclined at times 
to an excess of pose and gesture, she was 
always vivid and vital, whether in action 
or in song. Mme. Leider obviously was 
tired by the time the Liebestod was 





Frida Leider's Isolde Again Aroused En- 
thusiasm in an Admirable Performance of 
Wagner's Music-Drama 


with the result that the splendors 
of the apotheosis were chiefly orchestral, 
but the dignity and nobility of her charac 
terization and her singing were such as 
again to place her in the front rank of 


reat hed 


contemporary Isoldes. 
The Tristan of Lauritz Melchior was 
one of his most satisfying achievements, 


his voice flashing like a rapier in moments 
of stress and meeting the heroic exactions 
of the role with little suggestion of the 
forcing common to most embodiments of 
the part. The imposing King Mark of 
Ludwig Hofmann, the sonorous Kurvenal 
of Friedrich Schorr, and the competent 
Melot of Arnold Gabor all contributed to 
an exceptional ensemble \ word should 
be said also for the admirable singing of 
the backstage song of the sailor by Hans 
Clemens. There is still room for improve 
ment in the handling of details of the 
action in the final where the fight 
in which Kurvenal is slain remains absurd 
Mr. Bodanzky’s orchestra had its inequali 
ies and there were times when the tempi 
lacked breadth, but it was, all in all, a 
superior performance 1? 


scene, 


Madama Butterfly Repeated 


The season’s second Madama Butterfly 
was heard on the evening of Feb. 14, 
Elisabeth Rethberg giving her appealing 
and vocally fine rendition of the name- 
part. She won immediate response from 
the audience. Giovanni Martinelli ap- 
peared to advantage as Pinkerton. Rich- 
ard Bonelli’s Sharpless was admirable 
from the singer’s point of view and well in 
the picture, dramatically. Ina Bourskaya 
gave excellent support as Suzuki. Phradie 
Wells, and the Messrs. Bada, Malatesta, 
Ananian, Quintina and Picco completed 
the cast. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

D 


Gianni Schicchi and Salome 
The combination of Gianni Schicchi and 
Salome again drew a crowded house on 
(Continued on page 20) 
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The Fortnight at the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 19) 


the evening of Feb. 15. There were two 
changes of cast in the Strauss work, Fred- 
erick Jage! singing Herod for the first time 
and ur Anderson replacing Emanuel 
List as the First Nazarene. 

Mr. Jagel gave an excellent performance 
of Herod, singing the difficult music well 
and giving a restrained and well-propor- 
tioned dramatic reading. Dorothee Manski 
was again Herodias. Géta Ljungberg re- 
peated her highly interesting Salome and 
Friedrich Schorr his excellent Jokanaan. 
The remainder of the cast included Doris 
Doe, Helen Gleason and Messrs. Clemens, 
Windheim, Pailtrinieri, Bada, Altglass, 
Wolfe, D’Angelo and Gandolfi. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted. ie : 

Giuseppe De Luca was again inimitable in 
his characterization of the Puccini rogue, 
aided and abetted by Misses Fleischer, Vet- 
tori, Buorskaya, and Clark and Messrs. 
Martini, Paltrinieri, Castino, Ananian, Laz- 
zari, D’Angelo, Malatesta, Gandolfi, Wolfe 
and Gabor. Mr. Bellezza conducted. D. 


Rheingold’s Only Hearing 


The season’s only performance of Das 
Rheingold was given on the afternoon of 
Feb. 16, the second of the special Wagner 
matinées. The usual rapt audience gath- 
ered almost on time and sat breathless. 

In spite of some shortcomings, the per- 
formance was one of the most magnetic 
which the opera has had in many years. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted with devotion 
and, save for some ragged work in the 
brass choir in the prelude, the orchestra 
played smoothly. 

Of the singers, honors, high ones, go to 
Maria Olszewska who was the Fricka of 
the occasion. Not often has such a vivid, 
vital performance of the role been given. 
Mme. Olszewska sang the music glori- 
ously and, though wearing a highly inap- 
propriate costume, quite out of key, was, 
both in action and gesture, a queen of the 
gods, indeed! 

Unfortunately she did not find her mas- 
culine counterpart in the Wotan of Lud- 
wig Hofmann, for, although he stood 
around majestically, he was less effective 
vocally than in other roles he has sung 
here, and less concerned with the dramatic 
significance of the part. Hans Clemens’s 
Loge followed a definite line which might 
have had more of the crafty malevolence 
the character is meant to depict, but which 
was well sung. 

Mme. Branzell delivered her one scene 
with splendid, sonorous tone, which is all 
that Erda can do. Gustav Schiitzendorf’s 
Alberich was, as usual, a performance as 
near to perfection as one is apt to hear. 

Emanuel List, 2 new Fasolt this season, 
was excellent. His powerful voice suited 
the music admirably and he invested the 
ungrateful role with definite dramatic 
meaning. Marek Windheim was a good 
Mime. The Rhine Daughters, Editha 
Fleischer, Rose Bampton and Doris Doe, 
delivered their ensemble with precision and 
excellent tone. Of the lesser roles, Arthur 
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Dorothee Manski Sang Elsa in the First Lohen- 
grin and Was Also Heard in Rheingold 


Anderson was a very good Donner, Doro- 
thee Manski a capable Freia, Alfio Te- 
desco a colorless Froh and James Wolfe 
an adequate Fafner. 


The Fourth Aida 


The season’s fourth performance of 
Aida was given on the evening of Feb. 16, 
with four of this season’s new artists in 
leading roles. These were Cyrena Van 
Gordon who was the Amneris, Carlo Del 
Corso, singing Radames, Virgilio Lazzari, 
the Ramfis, and Lillian Clark, the High 
Priestess. All four of these had sung 
in the seasonal premiere of the work last 
month. 

Maria Miiller sang Aida, Armando 
Borgioli, Amonasro and Arthur Anderson, 
making his second appearance in one day 
(having sung Donner at the matinee of 
Das Rheingold), was the King. Mr. Sera- 
fin conducted. N. 


Faust Beautifully Sung 


Faust was beautifully sung on the after- 
noon of Feb. 17, by an unusually strong 
cast which included Eidé Noréna who took 
her bow for the season as Marguerite, 
Gladys Swarthout as Siebel, the best in 
years, and Henriette Wakefield as Marthe. 
The masculine roles were taken by Gio- 
vanni Martinelli in the title role, Lawrence 
Tibbett in fine voice as Valentine, Ezio 
Pinza as Méphistophélés and Paolo Anani- 
an as Wagner. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 


A Popular Lohengrin 


Wagner’s Lohengrin was the opera at 
the popular Saturday night performance 
on Feb. 17, Lauritz Melchior singing the 
title role with great beauty of tone. Doro- 





Frederick Jacobi 


Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra 
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thee Manski, not frequently heard in im- 
portant roles, made a-delightful Elsa. Doris 
Doe besides being a malevolent Ortrud, 
sang the music excellently. Gustav Schiit- 
zendorf again triumphed as Telramund and 
Messrs. List and Cehanovsky were highly 
acceptable in the roles of King Henry and 
the Herald respectively. Karl Riedel con- 
ducted. . ¢ 


Sunday Night Concert 


A program entirely of operatic excerpts 
was given at the Sunday Night Concert on 
Feb. 18. The opening work was the Over- 
ture to Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla. 
Three excerpts from Pagliacci, were sung 
by Armando Borgioli, Editha Fleischer 
and Carlo Del Corso. 

In arias and a duet from Andrea Cheni- 
er, Elda Vettori, and Frederick Jagel were 
heard. Leonora Corona, Rose Bampton, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Armando Borgioli 
gave portions from La Gioconda. 

The Overture to Carmen was played by 
the orchestra and Mr. Jagel and Miss 
Fleischer sang arias from this opera. The 
sixth opera represented was The Barber 
of Seville, Nino Martini, Richard Bonelli, 
and Rose Bampton being the artists. 

Three excerpts from La Forza del 
Destino were sung by Mr. Martinelli, Miss 
Corona and by Messrs. Martinelli and 
Borgioli. The concert ended with the 
Rigoletto Quartet sung by Misses Fleischer 
and Bampton and Messrs. Martinelli and 
Bonelli. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 


Merry Mount is Repeated 


The first repetition of the Stokes-Hanson 
Merry Mount was given the evening of 
Feb. 19, nine days after the world premiere, 
before an audience that applauded with 
something more than routine cordiality. 
The librettist, Richard L. Stokes, and the 
composer, Howard Hanson, were present 
to share in the curtain calls. The cast was 
unchanged from the first performance, 
with Lawrence Tibbett bearing valiantly 
and triumphantly the heaviest burdens as 
Wrestling Bradford. The continued suc- 
cess of the new American opera would 
seem to rest chiefly on his shoulders and 
those of the chorus. Tullio Serafin again 
labored devotedly in behalf of the orches- 
tral score but the stage direction remained 
tentative and unsure. O. 


The Fifth Salome 


Strauss’s music-drama, musically stir- 
ring, dramatically tepid, held the boards 
for the fifth time on the evening of Feb. 
21, coupled with Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. 
Nothing of new moment occurred in either. 
Gianni Schicchi was again notable chiefly 
for the portrayal of the title role by Giu- 
seppe De Luca; the remainder of the cast 
was also familiar. 

Mr. Lorenz resumed the part of Herod in 
Salome, and Mme. Manski was the Herod- 
ias. Mme. Ljungberg’s Salome was just 
about as it had been previously, except for 
a slight intensification of the closing meas- 
ures. Mr. Bellezza conducted the Gianni 
Schicchi; Mr. Bodanzky the Salome. Q. 


Haubiel Gives Lecture-recital Entitled 
Path of Music 


Charles Haubiel, composer-pianist, 
gave his lecture-recital entitled The 
Path of Music at the Diller-Quaile 
School of Music on the evening of Feb. 
9 before an interested audience. Mr. 
Haubiel’s Cryptics for ’cello and piano 
were played by Virginia Nolte and the 
composer in the MacDowell Club on 
Feb. 10 at the club composers’ recital. 





Lily Pons Appears in Recital in Ann 
Arbor 


ANN Arpor, Feb. 20.—Lily Pons, as- 
sisted by August Witteborg, flutist, and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, accompanist, ap- 
peared in a concert at the Hill Audi- 
torium on the evening of Jan. 29. Her 
program included the Mad Scene from 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Pergolesi’s Se 
tu m’Ami, Caro Nome from Rigoletto, 
and works by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ros- 
sini, Saint-Saéns, Delibes and La Forge. 


RODZINSKI PRAISED 
FOR CZECH CONCERT 


Cleveland Orchestra Applauded 


in National Program—Club 
Anniversary 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—Czech music 
was featured at the fifteenth program in 
the regular series given by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra under Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski in Severance Hall on Feb. 1 and 
3. Dr. Rodzinski opened the program 
with the Overture to The Bartered 
Bride, included Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony and concluded the list with 
the Polovtsian Dances from Prince 
Igor. Gregor Piatigorsky was the solo- 
ist, playing Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto. 

The program was in line with the 
national lists Dr. Rodzinski has given 
as part of a plan to make the cosmo- 
politan citizenry of this city orchestra 
conscious. Throughout, the orchestra 
played with gratifying smoothness, with 
vigor, finely shaded dynamics and 
beauty of tone under Dr. Rodzinski’s 
authoritative guidance. Mr. Piatigorsky 
likewise gained an enthusiastic re- 
sponse for his compelling artistry. 

The Cleveland String Quartet gave 
the fourth program in its series in the 
small auditorium of Severance Hall on 
Feb. 2. Joseph Fuchs, Carlton Cooley 
and Victor de Gomez were assisted by 
Philip Kirchner, principal oboe player 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, in Mozart's 
Oboe Quartet in F. Quartets by Bee- 
thoven and Ravel were played by the 
Messrs. Fuchs, Rudolph Ringwall 
Cooley and de Gomez. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club cele- 
brated forty years of activity with a 
program illustrating the work of each 
section. This program, given in Sev 
erance Hall on Feb. 6, was followed 
the next day by a luncheon held in the 
Cleveland Club. 

Mrs. Arthur Bradley, honorary vice 
president, prepared a historical sketch, 
Forty Years of Music. The club chorus, 
directed by Zoe Long Fouts and with 
Ben Burtt at the piano, sang a setting 
of Who Is Sylvia, composed for the 
occasion by James H. Rogers, and 
Spring in Heaven, by Frances McCol- 
lin. Three songs by Carl Liggett were 
sung by William Wheeler with the 
composer at the piano. Also taking 
part were Elizabeth Williams, violinist, 
winner of the Adella Prentiss Hughes 
scholarship established by the club in 
1933, accompanied by Charlotte De- 
Muth Williams; Lila Robeson, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hughes; Myrna Mack- 
lin, pianist, and Caroline Post, so 
prano, accompanied by Mrs. Harry R. 
Valentine. 

Lotte Lehmann sang for the first 
time in this city when she gave a re- 
cital under the management of Adella 
Prentiss Hughes in Masonic Hall on 
Jan. 31. Her beautiful interpretations 
of lieder by Brahms, Schumann, Franz 
and Strauss aroused enthusiastic re 
sponse. 

The final recital in the Cleveland 
Concert Course was given by Maria 
Jeritza, who appeared in the Music Hall 
of Public Auditorium under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Emil Brudno. The exquisit« 
quality of her voice was appreciated in 
lieder and in Viennese songs by Lehar, 
Kreisler and Benatsky. Sanford Schlus- 
sel accompanied, 

The Cleveland Artists’ Ensemble, a 
group of twelve singers, led by Car! 
Radde and under the raanagement of 
Mrs. Charles Edward Mayhew, gave a 
concert at Steinway Hall, Halle Bros. 
Co., on Jan. 16. Thelzaa Merner is the 
accompanist. ERNESTINE ALDERSON 
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Detroit Forces May Give Summer 


Concerts Under Auspices of CWA 


Other Cities to Be Visited if Plan 
Materializes — Kolar Conducts 
Programs in Which Standard 
Music Is Presented With Excel- 
lent Effect 


ETROIT, Feb. 20. — Should the 
proposed CWA aid for the Detroit 
Symphony materialize, the orchestra 
will give a ten-weeks’ season of outdoor 
concerts at Belle Isle this summer, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Murray 
G. Paterson, the orchestra’s manager. 
Cities in Michigan not privileged to 
hear symphony orchestras will be visited 
also, Mr. Paterson says, if funds permit. 
Mr. Paterson explains that the mat- 
ter of Federal aid for unemployed mu- 
sicians was discussed at the meeting of 
orchestra managers held in Rochester 
during the Christmas holidays. No 
definite action was taken then, however. 
“It is common knowledge that no or- 
chestra can earn its own way,” Mr. 
Paterson says. “The Detroit Symphony 
earns about one-third of its budget and 
must depend upon donations from music 
supporters for the other two-thirds oi 
its income. This season we are coming 
through without a deficit.” 

The announcement of possible aid for 
musicians was first made on Sunday, 
Feb. 11, by Representative Henry Ellen- 
bogen, of Pennsylvania, who was quoted 
in press dispatches as saying he had 
received assurances from Harry L. 
Hopkins, Civil Works Administrator, 
that twelve orchestras would be selected 
to receive CWA aid. Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh were the only two cities named 
at that time. The plan calls for put- 
ting musicians to work on a thirty- 
hour week basis and for the expansion 
of concert schedules permitting orches- 
tras to travel and bring their programs 
ta a larger number of audiences. 


Concertmaster Is Soloist 


Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster, gave a 
repeat performance of the Castelnuova- 
Tedesco Concerto Italiano with the De- 
troit Symphony at the ninth subscrip- 
tion pair of concerts on Jan. 25 and 
26. Victor Kolar conducted. This was 
an all-Italian program and included also 
Sinigaglia’s Le Baruffe Chiozzotte Over- 
ture and Respighi’s Church Windows. 

At the tenth pair, on Feb. 1 and 2, 
Mischa Kottler, Detroit pianist, delight- 


ed his fellow townsmen with a remark- 
ably fine reading of the Rachmaninoff 
Third Concerto. Mr. Kolar led the or- 
chestra in the First Symphony of 
Haydn. Michael Press, of the Michigan 
State College Music School, Lansing, 
conducted a first performance in Detroit 





Conductor of the 


Associate 
Detroit Symphony, Led Programs of Diver- 
sified Interest 


Victor Kolar, 


of his orchestration of Godowsky’s Java 
Suite. 

“Pop” concerts on Jan. 27, Feb. 3 and 
Feb. 10 were conducted by Mr. Kolar, 
who included a repeat performance of 
Respighi’s Church Windows and gave 
works by Mozart, Lalo, Rubinstein, 
Vaughan Williams, Wagner, Bee- 
thoven, Gliére and other composers. 
Soloists were Dorothy Hess and Marian 
Martin, gifted local pianists, and Cam- 
eron McLean, Detroit's fine baritone. 
Miss Hess was heard in the Grieg Con- 
certo; Miss Martin chose the Second 
Concerto by Rachmaninoff. Mr. Mc- 
Lean gave songs by Arnold, Purcell and 
Erlebach. 

Special Jewish Program 

A special Jewish concert was given 
by the orchestra under Mr. Kolar on 
Sunday, Feb. 4. Emma Lazaroff- 
Schaver, soprano, was the soloist. The 
orchestra played compositions by Bizet, 
Halévy, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns and 
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Ravel. Mrs. Schaver sang songs by 
Wiener, Streicher and Gladstein. 
So successful was the Monte Carlo 


Ballet Russe here that, at the last 
minute, a second. performance was 
scheduled. Masonic Auditorium, seat- 


ing approximately 5,000, was jammed 
for the first program, and all but a hand- 
ful of the seats were occupied on the 
second night. The two performances 
took place on Feb. 5 and 6. Antal Dor- 
ati conducted. 

Nini Theilade, danseuse, was pre- 
sented in recital at Orchestra Hall on 
Jan. 31. She won much praise. 

John Hazedel Levis, authority on 
Chinese music, gave a lecture-recital at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts on Feb. 3. 
The same afternoon Guy Maier appear- 
ed at the Women’s City Club under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musicale, in 
one of his Musical Journeys. This time 
it was to Spain and Majorca. 


Brief Season of Opera 


Following a week’s engagement at the 
Wilson Theatre, Alfredo Salmaggi’s 
Chicago Opera Company terminated on 
Feb. 3 what was to have been a four- 
weeks’ stay. Operas sung were La Bo- 
héme, Aida, Faust, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, La Traviata, La Forza del 
Destino, Rigoletto and Il Trovatore. 

The principal singers were Annun- 
ciata Garotto, Santa Biondo, Della 
Samoiloff, Alice Haeseler, Agnes Del- 
orme, Lawrence Power, Nino Ruisi, 
Luigi Dalle Molle, Costante Sorvino, 
Eugenio Prosperoni, Edward Ransome, 
Ciro DeRitis, Elvia Helal, Virginia La 
Rae and Bernardo DeMuro. Alberto 
Baccolini conducted. 

HerRMAN WISE 


RUSSIAN OPERA CONCLUDES 
ITS SEASON IN NEW YORK 





Tchaikovsky’s Mazeppa Added to Re- 
pertoire in Final Week—Popular 
Works Repeated 


Given in conjunction with the 
Ukrainian Art Theatre, Tchaikovsky's 
Mazeppa was added to the list of operas 
produced by the Art of Musical Russia, 
Inc., in the second and final week of its 
season of Russian opera, at the Casino 


Theatre. The engagement closed on 
Feb. 14, with Moussorgsky’s Boris 


Godounoff, given for the fifth time in 
this series. The same composer's Kho- 
antchina was sung twice and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's Le Coq d’Or four times. A 
repetition was given the double bill con- 
sisting of Alexandre Tcherepnin’s Ol- 
Ol and Tchaikovsky’s Iolanthe on Feb. 
9, with a change of cast which brought 
Milo Miloradovich to the title role of 
the Tcherepnin work, which she sang 
and acted with skill, disclosing a voice 
of warmth and fullness. As at the pre- 
miere two days earlier, this work was 
conducted by Alexander Steinert. Re- 
petitions of other opera were under the 
baton of Eugene Plotnikoff. 

Mazeppa had been sung in New York 
before under the auspices of the Ukra- 
inian Art Theatre. In the cast were 
Alexis Tcherkassky, Mikhail Shvetz, 
Elena Bussinger, Lola Monti-Gorsey, 
Dimitri Criona, Stefan Kozakevich and 
Josef Kallini. Paul Oglitzky conducted. 
The most attractive parts of the opera 
were again those in which the music 
was nearest in spirit to the Ukrainian 
folk songs, as in the dances. The opera 
was sung in Ukrainian. O. 


DANCERS WILL RETURN 








Monte Carlo Ballet Russe to Hold 
Second Season in New York 


The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe will 
open a second New York season in the 
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St. James Theatre on March 9, accord- 
ing to S. Hurok, who is presenting the 
dancers in America this year. Since the 
conclusion of its first Manhattan en- 
gagement, the company has been on 
tour, visiting Chicago, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Atlanta, Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia and other cities. 

Plans for the return t in- 
clude a gala opening with de Falla’s The 
Three-Cornered Hat, which has not yet 
been seen in America. Settings and 
costumes are by Picasso. The cho 
reography is by Leonide Massine. He 
will appear in the role of the Miller 
which he created with Diaghileff's com- 
pany. 


GIVES ANALYSIS COURSE 


Adult Education Institute Has Lectures 
by Winthrop Sargeant 

A course in musical analysis, includ- 
ing a study of the formulas of musical 
composition from Bach to the present 
with especial reference to the compara- 
tive technique of various periods and 
masters has been arranged by the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, Stemway Hall. 
The course, which will be under the 
direction of Winthrop Sargeant, musi- 
cologist and critic, is open to advanced 
music students and qualified amateurs. 

Other music courses are one in Ap- 
preciation of Music, under Mr. Sar- 
geant, a group piano class under Mrs. 
Edmond Fletcher Driggs, a group 
violin class and an ensemble class under 
Robert C. Schenk, and a group singing 
class under Elise Reimer-Kelley. 





The 500th performance of Gounod’s 
Mireille at the Paris Opéra-Comique 
was given on Jan. 7. 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS 
ENSEMBLE RECITALS 


Resident Musicians Applauded In 
Group Programs Having Fine 
Interest 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The post- 
poned third program of the series of 
free Sunday evening chamber music 
concerts at the Fairmount Museum of 
Art was held on Feb. 5. Despite un- 
favorable weather, nearly all the 3,000 
seats in the Great Hall were filled to 
hear a list provided in the main by the 
Casimir Quartet, consisting of ¢ ‘harles 
Jaffe, James Bloom, Alvin Dinkin and 
Victor Gottlieb. 

These artists gave the nationalistic 
melodies of the Grieg Quartet in G 
Minor, Op. 27, with splendid co-opera- 
tion; and were joined by Virginia 
Majew ski as viola player in Beethoven's 
Quintet in C Minor, Op. 104, originally 
the Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 2. It, too, 
had an excellent performance. Between 
these two works came a capital inter- 
pretation of the Franck Sonata in A, 
for piano and violin, the capable par- 
ticipants being Mr. Jaffe and Vladimir 
Sokoloff. 

The concerts are under the artistic 
direction of Dr. Louis Bailly, head of 
the chamber music department of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 


New Trio Appears 


The new trio composed of Lea Lub- 
oshutz, violinist, Felix Salmond, cellist, 
and Boris Goldovsky, pianist, concluded 
its opening: season of three programs, 
under the direction of Helen Pulaski In- 
nes, on Feb. 14 in the auditorium of the 
Ethical Culture Society. For its sea- 
sonal finale the group reached heights 
of artistry. Its program consisted of 
the Schumann Trio in D Minor, Halv- 
orsen’s arrangement of the Handel Pas- 
sacaglia for violin and piano, and the 
Brahms Trio in C, Op. 87. 

The fifth concert of the chamber mu- 
sic historical series now in progress un- 
der the auspices of the Art Alliance and 
the Musical Fund Society, was given 
on Feb. 7 in the Ethical Culture Society 
Auditorium, the participants being the 
Curtis Quartet, Stephen Deak, cellist, 
and Boris Goldovsky, pianist. Mr. Deak 
joined the quartet in the romantic Schu- 
bert Quintet in C, Op. 163. Mr. Gold- 
ovsky was the Ppianistic partner in the 
same composer’s equally romantic and 
lovely Trio in B Flat, Op. 99, with 
Jascha Brodsky, violinist, and Orlando 
Cole, cellist. The other members of the 
Curtis group are Benjamin Sharlip, 
violinist, and Max Aronoff, viola play- 
er. They realized all the melodious 
beauty of the two-part Schubert pro- 
gram. 

The Curtis Quartet gave the second 
concert of its own series on Feb. 13 in 
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the same auditorium, playing Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in A, Op. 41, No. 3, 
and the Franck Quintet in F Minor, in 
which Jennie Robinor, pianist, joined. 

The Feb. 6 meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Music Club in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom, featured the appear- 
ance of the Old York Road String En- 
semble, Lillian Wilson director, which 
played at the preliminary luncheon. The 
program proper was given by the Amer- 
ican Octet, of professional women sing- 
ers of this city, accompanied by Lena 
Blanche Jones; ensembles led by 
Eleanor Lois Feilds and Eudice Shap- 
iro; and George Johnston, baritone. 

The Matinee Musical Club presented 
the Junior Orchestra, Leonard de 
Maria, director, at the Feb. 13 meeting 
in the Bellevue ballroom. Other par- 
ticipants were the vocal ensemble, 
Nicholas Douty, director; Emily Stokes 
Hagar,. soprano; and Irene Hubbard, 
‘cellist. Ruth Barber, Ruth Burrowes 
and Sherwood Johnson were the accom- 
panists. 

The Plays and Players Music Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Samuel Woodward, chairman, 
presented Morton Howard, pianist, 
Johanna Ridpath, contralto, and Ruth 
Rappe, violinist, on Feb. 11 for the sec- 
ond concert of the Sunday night series. 
Mr. Howard preceded his excellent play- 
ing by informing comments on the mu- 
sic. Miss Ridpath, summoned at the 
last minute to replace a singer who was 
ill, gave great satisfaction. She was 
accompanied by Sari Kalisch. Miss 
Rappe displayed a well trained talent. 
She was accompanied by Joseph Allard. 

Crooks Heard in Recital 

Richard Crooks gave his first local 
recital of some seasons on Feb. 5 in the 
Academy for the Philadelphia Forum. 
Several songs from the Schubert cycle, 
Die Schéne Miillerin, formed a high 
point of the varied evening, but they 
were matched by a group of Handel 
arias in which the tenor negotiated the 
coloratura passages beautifully and pro- 
duced some ravishing pianissimi. Frank 
La Forge was the superb accompanist, 
and contributed several solos, including 
his own Romance. Mr. Crooks sang two 
of his songs. 

Benjamin De Loache, baritone, gave 
a recital of artistic quality on Feb. 5 in 
the Barclay Hotel, and was enthusias- 
tically received for his felicitous sing- 
ing of lieder, an outstanding de Falla 
group, and several unusual songs in 
English. He was admirably accompanied 
by Sylvan Levin, and had as assisting 
artist Martha Halbwachs, a youthful 
pianist of talent. 

W. R. Murpuy 





Borodin’s opera, The Boyars, which 
had a single performance in 1867, has 
been revived with success in Moscow. 
\nother opera, Mada, by the same com- 
poser, the manuscript of which was re- 
cently discovered, will be produced in 
the near future. 
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Dobrowen Gives 


Stirring Music 
as Guest of Philadelphia Forces 


Rimsky’s Tone Picture Sade Is 
Semi-novelty—Anacréon Over- 
ture Revived—Zimbalist Plays 
Brahms Concerte—Oartis Syan- 
phony Under Reimer and Mem- 
delssohn Club Conducted tv 
Carey Join Forces 
HILADELPHIA, Feb. 26.— issu 
Dobrowen was guest conductor of 

the early February concerts given |b; 

the Philadelphia Orchestra im the Acail- 
emy of Music, relying strongly am tthe 
established repertoire for ‘his wellcon 
structed programs. The arrangement ton 
Feb. 2 and 3 had a semi<novelty im tthe 


Rimsky Sadko and was as tollows 
Overture to Anacréon Chernibm 
Symphony No. 39, in E Fiat Wivzar: 

one Picture, Sadko RimskyKorsakof 
Suite in F, Op. 32 Roussd 
| Francesca da Rimini.. Tchaikovsics 


* Recent!y familiar with Sadko as a 
opera, Philadelphians thave had ttew ap 
portunities to hear the tone poem which 
inspired it and which preceded mt thy 
thtee decades. Mr. Dobrowen gave it 
a rihging reading m the mtense Show 
manner of marked contrasts. The 
delectable Cherubini, also a revival ai- 
ter many seasons, 1s ‘the sort TITLES 
which is unlikely to figure on a Stokow- 
skian list. 


Highly effective Mozart formed tthe 
symphonic piece de Tésistunce, sup 
plemented by equally well done Uchm 
kovsky and a brilliant readme of the 


Roussel, in the modern idiom ‘but mot re 
sorting to instrumental or harmonic &s 
tremes. The program was really hhe- 
torical in its scope of a century and aw 
half, though not imtentionally didactx 
and not chronological im placement 
works. 


Schumann Symphony Played 
Efrem Zimbalist, violmist, contribtttmedl 
his scheduled solo appearance ‘to tthe 
concerts of Feb. 9, 10 and 12. The 
program was: 


Overture to Oberon... Weber 
Symphony No. 1, in B Fiat Schuman 
Concerto in D..... Brahms 


Mr. Zimibalist 

The soloist placed Brahms first ami 
Zimbalist second his superb playime 
of the great concerto. Somethimg more 
than surface brilliancy and showy ttech- 
nique are necessary to project the great 
ness of Brahms in thts work, and Mh 
Zimbalist had the necessary qualities 
He showed his superlative craft a a 
technician in the exacting cadenza, |hit 
nowhere exploited virtuosity, anil de- 
served his ovational reception at tthe 
conclusion. 

The poetry of Schumann was /heustt 
fully brought out im Mr. Dobrowen’ 
performance of the symphony, thong! 
some of the structural weaknesses wen 
also revealed in his particularized rend 


ing. Zeal, governed by musica! sihil 
and understanding, also marke hee 
Oberon. 


United Bodies Applauieil 


A program was given on |wn. J 
the Academy for members of the 
delphia Forum by the united foros 
the Mendelssohn Club, Bruce Cor 


conductor, and the Curtis Senphe 
conducted by Fritz Remer, and with dhe 
Junior Choir of Girard College 
which Mr. Carey is also conductor, 2 


ding contributions. The orchestra this 


been developed by Mr. Reimer imito a= 
admirable symphonic organization, si 


siingiv capable both in technical and 
nierpretative matters. It gave the 
Hungariam Folk Dances Suite, Op. 16 
ef Lem Weiner without perceptible 
‘fmenk’” andi brought youthful verve to 
the oreliodiy and humor of the Overture 
i» Rossin’s I) Signer Bruschino. Also 
it gave a rippling and graceful accom- 
pamiment «> the Mendelssohn Club's 
syimted! versiom of The Blue Danube 
Waikzes, 

Tine clini) chorus is in fine fettle this 
xmas, amd! showed its strength under 
ie test of a variety of unaccompanied 
muniers:. The Junior Choir of 100 boys 
amg charmingly, especially in Spross’s 
Wille ~tihe Wisp and Frank Bridge’s 
Peter Piper, whicl had to be repeated. 

W. R. Murpuy 


MERRY MOUNT SUNG 
TO PHILADELPHIANS 


Leemera2 Corena Has Part of Lady 


Marigeld as Only Change 
im Cast 

Lapenpmra, Feb, 20.—The Acade- 

nw S eperatic annals were enriched on 
Feth. 4 wath: the second performance by 
inc Wetrepelitam Opera of Merry 
Weunt,, by Heward Hanson and Rich- 
[he ancient house held 
wiiat was possibly the largest audience 
the sensom and certainly the most en- 
tiusiastic: Curtaim calls were numer- 
us asd) alll concerned kept up a constant 





mdi LL.. Stokes: 


1inw ot appearances. There were calls 

i the composer and librettist, as well 
us for the singing principals and Tullio 
Sexalim 


Tie Piuladelphia view of Merry 
Weunt is that the work should be dis- 
somated! from all propaganda for Amer- 
camsim and) be accepted as opera qua 
open. Om this basis it had high praise 
far its congruous libretto and its crafts- 
nuniiie score, with music often ex- 
and atmospheric. 

Tite cast was identical with that of 
lhe New York premiere except that 
Leonuna Corona appeared as Lady Mar- 
gold Sandys im place of Géta Ljung- 
iene. Wiss Corona, who sang this role 
vite Merry Mount had its initial hear- 
mg (im concert form) at the Ann Arbor 
Festimall last May, scored a triumph and 
showed! how justly American audiences 
cam tale pride im American artists of 
lier higin standing. Her vocalism was 
myeccaiie, evem im the most trying 
and) her acting was invariably 
especially im the Astoreth 


NESSIE 


PESATeS ; 
MHechiMe, 
erareh 
Timstam und Isolde was convincingly 
yetionmed om Feb. 6, by a cast that in- 
indeed] a mew King Marke in the im- 
Emanuel List. Familiar par- 
mpants were Frida Leider, Karin 
vanmzell|, Lauritz Melchior and Fried- 
micth Selterr;, with Artur Bodanzky con- 
W. R. Murpxy 


NESHIME 


hoor 
i, 


Rulpit Leopeld Heard in Valley 
City, N. D. 
© Crry, N. D., Feb. 20.—Ralph 
enol] was presented in a piano re- 
coll yw the department of music of 
Sate Tenelers College om Feb. 12 and 
weoused much enthusiasm... While the 
ogram gave pleasure, Mr. Leo- 
will) was particularly applauded for his 
mascmpiens of excerpts from Got- 
timmmerung, of the Waltzes from 
Der Rosenkavalier and of Bach’s Si- 
vhenne: 


Mile I 
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TOSCANINI HEARD 
IN CADILLAC HOUR 


Leads His First Commercial 
Broadcast with Lehmann as 
Soloist—Golschmann and Zim- 
balist in Subsequent Program 


Arturo Toscanini came before the 
microphone for the first time in a “com- 
mercial” when he conducted the Cadil- 
lac Symphony in the regular series of 
its concerts on Feb. 11. Lotte Lehmann 
was the soloist. The maestro selected 
the Beethoven Prometheus Overture, 
the Preludes to Acts I and III from La 
[raviata, Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll and 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music. The 
playing throughout was remarkable for 
its delicacy, precision and clarity. Espe- 
cially was the Siegfried Idyll a model of 
these qualities, coming over the air ex- 
ceptionally well. 

Mme. Lehmann’s glorious voice was 
heard to excellent broadcast advantage 
in the Dich teure Halle from Tann- 
hauser, and an aria from Fidelio, 

Viadimir Golschmann was conductor 
of the following program, with Efrem 


Zimbalist as soloist. The orchestral 
music was Overture to Russlan and 
Ludmilla, the first movement of the 


Franck Symphony, and the Polovetsian 
Dances from Prince Igor. Mr. Zim 
balist played his arrangement of a fan- 
tasy on themes from Le Coq d’or, Bee 
thoven’s Romance in G and his own 
Polish Dance. 

During the concert it was announced 
that the series had proved so popular 
that it was to be extended for four ad 
ditional concerts, conductors and solo- 
ists to be announced. 

) 


oe 


SUCCESS SCORED BY 


Symphony Orchestra Is Assured 
of Ending Season Without 
Deficit 


KALAMAZOO, MicH., Feb. 20. — That 
Kalamazoo is orchestra-minded is 
proven by the fact that, in spite of the 
financial situation, attendance at the 
oncerts of the Kalamazoo Symphony 
has kept up to the average of 2000. 
he organization, now in its thirteenth 
ear, has every expectation of closing 
the present season with no deficit. 

David Mattern 


continues as con- 
ictor in his sixth season. Several im- 
portant additions have been made to 


ie personnel. Among the new mem- 
ers are Herman Felber, Jr., as con- 
ertmaster, and Johann Lingeman, first 
ellist. At the concert on Jan. 21, Nita 
brasson, coloratura soprano, was so- 
ist. On Feb. 18, the Kalamazoo Male 
horus will be featured. 


Form Subsidiary Groups 


[wo subsidiary groups have been 
med. These include a string quar- 
and the Symphony Ensemble. The 
tter consists of Esther Rasmussen 
d Harold Smith, violins; David Pratt, 
ello; Hendryk Buytendorp, contra- 
iss; Vincent Fanelli, harp, and Harry 
Parker, flute. The Junior Symphony 





A Famous Maestro and a Distinguished Soprano Face the Microphone. 
Conducts the Cadillac Symphony in the NBC Auditorium Studio in Radio City, and Lotte 
Lehmann Sings an Aria 


? Is This Our Great Radio Audience ? ? ? 


Believe it or 


?? 


> * 


not, this is a verbatim 
reproduction of a fan mail letter to the 
conductor of one of the most popular 
hours of music on the air! It 
reads, spelling, punctuation and all, as 
follows 


LOC Te 


Dear leader 

Some of my friends speak well of your 
work as i would like to do so I listened 
in last saturday Night i Liked all you did 
except when the Lady played the piano sh« 
will be better when she is older and gets 
tired sooner I think the way you do things 


KALAMAZOO FORCES 


of forty-five players, under Mr. Buyten 
dorp, is to be heard on one of the regu 
lar programs. 

The Woman’s Committee of 260 
members holds regular monthly morn 
ing musicales with luncheon following 
Mrs. S. Homer Ferguson, president of 
the Woman’s Committee of the Detroit 
Symphony, was a guest at the opening 
tea this season and gave an inspiring 
talk. 

Kalamazoo and the public 
schools are using the symphony pro 
grams in their music appreciation 
classes. Several hundred tickets are 
given to the pupils in the public schools, 
five to each grade, for outstanding work 
in the music classes. 


( ollege 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Heard in 
Solo and Duo Recitals 


In addition to a large number of joint 
recitals, both Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison have been making numerous solo 
appearances this season. Mr. Pattison’s 
recital engagements have taken him to 
the South and Mr. Maier’s to New 
England. They were again to join forces 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Feb. 25. ; 

Mr. Maier recently gave ten Musical 
Journey concerts in Buffalo and the 
vicinity with the co-operation of the 
Juilliard School of Music and the Buf- 


Arturo Toscanini 


is the right wa and they say to write 
letters to radio Folks so you will feel en- 
curaged to go back 

do you play tor the man 
sices in the mourning the 
ertizes sOibs | 


that does exer 
man that ad 
use Squibs toothpaste. i 
empty tube of same 
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can up till 


am sending you a 
please keep it and i 
more emptvs as tast as 
get enough to get me a prize 

Every time | tune in I hear how 
wins a prize for sending labels and things 
nd can on the radio so sooner than wait 
[ will registur now for a prise. if the 
is one new tube of Squibs for ten 


will 


you 


someone 


prize 


Musical 


Dalies 


falo Foundation. His pupil, 
lrantz, in addition to suc- 
cessful orchestral debut with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Leopold Sto 
kowski, was to appear on Feb. 22 and 
23, with the Detroit Symphony and on 
March 15 and 16, with the Chicago 
Symphony. Mr. Frantz will then make 
1 tour of the Middle West, concluding 
with an appearance with the Denver 
Symphony. 


his 


Compinsky Trio Heard in Rochester 


RocHester, Feb. 20.—The Compinsky 
Trio heard at Kilbourn Hall on 
Jan. 22 by an enthusiastic audience. The 
players gave finished performances of 
three trios, Beethoven's Op. 97, Ravel’s 
in A Minor, and Brahms’s in E Flat, 
Op. 40. They were recalled so many 
times at the close of the program that 
they responded with two encores. 


was 


SHORT WAVES 


Good news for piano enthusiasts: 
Ernest- Hutcheson is to resume his 
weekly broadcasts over a Columbia net- 
work on Sunday evenings. Expect at 
least six, beginning March 11... 


Giovanni Martinelli told about the 
most embarrassing moment in his life in 
the “What Next?” program over a 
WEAF network recently. We will not 
divulge the contretemps here—ask the 
Vetropolitan tenor... 


Three chamber music groups in the 
NBC week beginning Feb. 22—the 
Paris Quintet on Feb. 22, playing music 
by Guillemain, Mozart and Jongen; the 
Stradivarius Quartet on Feb. 26, play- 
ing quartets by Mozart and Glazounoff ; 
the Musical Art Quartet on Feb. 25, 
playing Smetana’s Quartet in E Minor. 

In the Curtis Institute program of 
Varch 1 over a Columbia network, lis 
ten for Marjorie Tyre, harpist; Jean 
Spitzer, violinist, and Abrasha Robof- 
sky, baritone—a varied and promising 
list. 

Osborne, soprano, the WOR 
Symphony soloist on March 1, Philip 
James, conducting. Miss Osborne will 
sing songs by Grétry, Ravel and Grana- 


Verna 


dos. 

Abram Chasins, composer-pianist, 
egin a new series entitled Piano 
a Columbia network on 


was to b 
Pointers, over 


Fe h. 24 


emptys I will hurry up fast as I can 
if vou can fix it for me to get a new 
tube for my radio set instead, there is a 
couple missing which may be the matter 
with your music. My teeth is pretty good 
so i dont have to wash them so often as 
most but am willing to do same in circum 
stances. 


Trio Introduces New Work 
Mokrejs 


Tollefsen 


Giving a concert in the MacDowell 
Club on Feb. 4, the Tollefsen Trio in- 
troduced a novelty, the Trio in B Minor 
by John Mokrejs, a member of the 
club. Also on the program given by 
\ugusta Tollefsen, pianist, Carl Tollef- 
sen, violinist and Robert Thrane, ’cellist, 
was the unfamiliar Trio, Op. 19, by 
Boéllmann, and the Theme and Varia- 
tions from Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A 
Minor, Op. 50. An appreciative audi- 
ence enjoyed the concert thoroughly. 


Volkel Appointed Organist of Emman- 
uel Church in Brooklyn 
George William Volkel has been ap- 
pointed organist and director of music 
of Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn. 
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Menuhin Celebrates His Birthday 
With Recital—Concerts Are 
Notable 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Yehudi Menuhin 
celebrated his seventeenth birthday with 
a recital given before a capacity audi- 
ence in the Auditorium on Jan. 22. The 
brilliant young violinist was in his 
happiest mood, playing with the wealth 
of tone, flawless technique and convinc- 
ing musicianship that always character- 
ize his performances. Concertos by 
Mozart and Paganini and a Bach sonata 
had prominent places on his program, 
and there were shorter pieces. Need- 
less to say, the player received an ova- 
tion. 

Renowned pianists have been promi- 
nent among visitors to the city. Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a 
recital of music for two pianos in Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 14, delighting the 
fastidious with their aristocratic per- 
formance. Vladimir Horowitz played 
superbly in his recital in the same audi- 
torium on Jan. 21. Guiomar Novaes, 
appearing in the Studebaker Theatre on 
Jan. 28, was applauded for her fluent 
and artistic readings of a wide choice 
of material. The recital given by 
Mischa Levitzki in Sinai Temple on 
Jan. 14 furnished much satisfaction to 
an audience that rewarded the artist 
with sincere plaudits. 

Vera Bradtord, a young Australian 
pianist who will soon return to her 
native land after several years of study 
here, gave a recital at the International 
House of the University of Chicago on 
Jan. 26. Miss Bradford played a com- 
prehensive program with splendid au- 
thority, revealing herself as a highly 
gifted artist. Emily Boettcher appeared 
in an enjoyable piano recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on Jan. 17. 


Stueckgold Is Acclaimed 


Grete Stueckgold, Metropolitan Op- 
era soprano, and Nini Theilade, 
premiere danseuse of the Max Rein- 
hardt Theatre, gave a joint recital in 
Orchestra Hall on Jan. 16, for the bene- 
fit of the Vocational Society for Shut- 
Ins. Both artists were received with 
enthusiasm. Mme. Stueckgold’s beau- 
tiful voice and polished style were ap- 
plied with fine taste to a varied list of 
songs which gave great pleasure. 

Ganna Walska returned to give a 
recital of German lieder in the Audi- 
torium on Jan. 24. Her singing, though 
one would hesitate to unreservedly com- 
mend it, was improved. A succession 
of gowns of the Second Empire pe- 
riod worn by the singer, added to the 
interest of the event. 

Eva Gordon Horadesky, contralto, 
and Robert MacDonald, pianist, gave a 
recital in the Medinah Club on Jan. 14. 
Other events in this series, under the 
management of Jessie B. Hall, were 
a program by Barre Hill, baritone, and 
F. Dudleigh Vernor, pianist-accompan- 
ist, on Jan. 21, and the appearance of 
Frances Allis and her New World 
Dancers on Jan. 28. 

Jacques Gordon, formerly a leading 
figure in local musical life, returned to 
give a violin recital at the Playhouse 
on Jan. 29, under the auspices of the 
Musicians Club of Women. Mr. Gor- 
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RENOWNED ARTISTS APPEAR IN CHICAGO 


don again displayed his splendid gifts 
in a program listing the Lekeu Sonata, 
the Bach Partita in E and Respighi’s 
Poema Autunnale-. 

The first of a series of concerts by 
winners of the Society of American 
Musicians was given by junior pianists 
in Kimball Hall on Jan 19. Partici- 
pants were Lewis Dvonch, Carol Silver, 
Theodore Lettvin, Batte Hartwell, 
Leonid Hambro (an_ exceptionally 
gifted young artist), Lucille Atlas, 
Pearl Drobmies and Fanchon Gelbard. 

The Joseffer String Quartet was 
heard in its third concert of the season 
at the Cordon Club on Jan 14. The 
program contained three works by 
Eleanor Everest Freer, for string quar- 
tet and piano, played with the assistance 
of Mildred Huls. 

Sigma Alpha Phi Musical Sorority 
presented Sophia Marver, pianist, in 
recital at the Chicago Woman's Club 
on Jan. 14. 

Alfred Lustgarten, violinist, and Ed- 
gar Lustgarten, ‘cellist. two highly 
gifted brothers, gave a joint recital in 
the Goodman Theatre on Jan. 16. 

De Paul University Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Dr. Wesley 
LaViolette, gave a concert in De Paul 
Auditorium on Jan. 21. The program 
included Hanson's Nordic Symphony 
and Karl McGuire's Piano Concerto in 
one movement. 


Lily Pens Is Welcomed 


Lily Pons was heard by a large audi- 
ence at the Auditorium @ Feb. 5. The 
charming singer again entranced her 
hearers, who demanded a long succes- 
sion of encores. She was assisted by 
Ary Van Leeuwen, flutist, and Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, accompanist. 

The People’s Opera Company gave 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci at 
the Chicago Stadium on Feb. 10. 
Though intended to be the first of a 
series of such presentations, the season 
was suspended after the premiere, due, 
it was said, to the imability to properly 
heat the huge hall. Cavalleria Rustic- 
ana was sung by Carmela Ponselle, 
Mari Barova, Pasquale Ferrara, Fred- 
erick Jencks and Ocie Higgins. Sing- 
ers in Pagliacci included John Charles 
Thomas (who was forced to repeat the 
latter half of the Prologue). Giuseppe 
Radaelli, Carlo Hatvary and Mario 
Fiorella. Jacques Samossoud was the 
conductor. 

Winifred Christie gave a recital on 
the Modr double keyboard piano at the 
Studebaker Theatre on Feb. 11. Miss 
Christie's fine technical equipment and 
her musicianship were noteworthy in 
a comprehensive program. 

Cara Verson was heard in an informal 
lecture-recital, Vistas of Spain, in the 
Cordon Club on Feb. 16. She arranged 
an unusual list of modern Spanish piano 
music and played it with the artistry 
which is characteristic of her. Com- 
posers represented were Mompou, Tu- 
rina, Albeniz, Granados, de Falla and 
Infante. 

Vecheslova and Chabukani, from the 
Marinsky Theatre, Leningrad, gave a 
dance program at Orchestra Hall on 
Jan. 31. 

The Mischakoff String Quartet ap- 
peared in the first concert of a series 


in the foyer of Orchestra Hall on Jan. 


30, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Chamber Music Committee. 

Christian Bergeson Flagg gave a 
Chopin recital at Kimball Hall on 
Feb. 7. 

Uday Shan-Kar and his company of 
dancers gave two programs at Orches- 
tra Hall on Feb. 9 and 10. 

Marcie A. McLeop 


GOLSCHMANN PLAYS 
AMERICAN NOVELTY 


Music by Hill Is Featured at Sym- 
phonic Concerts Heard in 
St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 20.—Musical fare in 
recent weeks was richly enhanced, both 
in the matter of the music itself and in 
its presentation, by the pair of concerts 
played by the St. Louis Symphony un- 
der the baton of Vladimir Golschmann 
on Jan. 26 and 27. 

The first half of the program con- 
tained Rameau’s Dardanus Suite No. 2, 
in @Indy’s version, and the first local 
performance of Lilacs by Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill, of which Mr. Golschmann 
gave a sympathetic and thoroughly de- 
lightful reading. Mr. Hill has achieved 
moods of much beauty in this new work. 
In closing this part of the program Mr. 
Golschmann projected Strauss’s Don 
Juan with a vividness that aroused in- 
tense enthusiasm. The performance was 
electrifying. 

After the intermission, Vladimir 
Horowitz held his audience breathless 
with his highly-colored and very spir- 
ited rendition of the Piano Concerto in 
B Flat Minor by Tchaikovsky. With a 
perfect orchestral background, Mr. 
Horowitz showed his mastery of the 
instrument and of the music, but despite 
many, many calls, did not respond with 
any encores. 





“Request” Program Given 

The “request” program given by the 
orchestra on Feb. 2 and 3 contained the 
Prelude to Lohengrin, Debussy’s Pre- 
lude to the Afternoon of a Faun, the 
Waltzes from Der Rosenkavalier and 
Tchaikovsky's Pathétique Symphony. 
Mr. Golschmann’s presentation of all 
these works was admirable in every de- 
tail. 

Uday Shan-Kar and his company of 
Hindu dancers and musicians appeared 
as the third attraction of the Civil Music 
League, of which Alma Cueny is secre- 
tary, at the Odeon on Feb. 6. A capacity 
audience was enthusiastic. 

Anna Hamlin, soprano, and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, ’cellist, appeared in a joint 
recital on the Principia Artists and Lec- 
ture Course of Feb. 9. Miss Hamlin, 
making her first appearance here, left a 
very favorable impression by reason of 
her lovely voice and charming presence. 
Mr. Piatigorsky’s art is well known to 
music lovers in this city. Leon Bendit- 
zky accompanied him. Miss Hamlin was 
accompanied by Herbert Newman. 

G. Calvin Ringgenberg recently pre- 
sented Lucile Hammill, Christian H. 
Han and Edward Skipworth in St. 
Peter’s Church, in an organ program for 
the local chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

Fritz Kreisler paid his annual visit 
under the direction of Alma Cueny, ap- 


pearing in the Odeon on Jan. 31, and 
further demonstrated his undying popu- 
larity by drawing a house of large pro- 
rtions. His program contained the 
eethoven Sonata in C Minor, the 
Sonata in G Minor by Bach, and a 
group of lighter works, many of which 
are associated with his name. It was a 
thoroughly satisfying evening, and 
again Carl Lamson shared in the honors 
by providing superb accompaniments. 

George rshwin, assisted by the 
Reisman Symphonic Orchestra under 
Charles Previn, and James Melton, 
tenor, drew a large audience to the 
Odeon on Jan. 31. St. Louisans heard, 
for the first time, the Piano Concerto 
in F, and enjoyed the composer’s play- 
ing in the Rhapsody in Blue and some 
new variations on I Got Rhythm, be- 
sides a medley of other works. The 
orchestra played several groups of Mr. 
Gershwin’s “hits,” as well as providing 
accompaniments for Mr. Melton, whose 
radio reputation had preceded him. His 
unaffected manner of singing won his 
audience. The concert was under the 
direction of J. Hermann Thuman. 

The faculty of the voice studio of 
Bernard Ferguson, of the Miller-Fergu- 
son Institute of Music, gave an enjoy- 
able evening of song at the Wednesday 
Club Auditorium on Jan. 30. T. Neil- 
son Climie, baritone, and Marion 
Whitehead, soprano, sang; and Mr. 
Ferguson’s fine baritone was heard to 
advantage in songs by Peri, Hahn, 
Guion and Hermann. Irene Chambers, 
soprano; Pauline Baker, contralto; 
Webster Schmidt, tenor, and Harry 
Boyer, baritone, with Doyne Christine 
Neal at the piano, presented Liza Leh- 


mann’s In a Persian Garden. Mary 
Welchans accompanied the solos. 
S. L. C, 





CADMAN WILL TOUR 





Spring Concerts to Include Appearances 
in Own Works 


Charles Wakefield Cadman is to make 
appearances as pianist and as director 
of his own works in a spring tour which 
will begin in the middle of March and 
continue until April 20. He will visit 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Cadman’s choral work, Father of 
Waters, will be performed under the 
direction of Dean Hirschler of the Col- 
lege of Emporia, Kan., and at Wesleyan 
University, Salina, under Dean Weis. 
Emporia is also to hear the Thunder- 
bird Suite; and a new a cappella work, 
The Wind of March, composed for 
Dean Hirschler’s chorus will be given 
its premiere. The Dark Dancers of 
the Mardi Gras, which Mr. Cadman has 
arranged for two pianos, will be heard 
in both places. 

Claude Niebarger, tenor, will sing 
Cadman songs on the tour with the 
composer at the piano. Mr. Cadman is 
also engaged to appear for the Tues- 
day Musical Club of Pittsburgh, when 
his Violin Sonata in G will be played. 

In the autumn he will tour again un- 
der the Culbertson management. 





Hipolito Lazaro, once a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has been ap- 
pearing with success in Barcelona in 
the opera Euda d’Uriach by Amadeo 
Vives. 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page 14) 


The MacDowell sonata was one of the 
outstanding performances of the evening, 
Jones revealing an unusual insight 
into its poetic and romantic character. A 
large audience gave every evidence of ap- 
proval. ; 


Bartlett and Robertson Warmly 
Received 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo- 
pianists. Town Hall, Feb. 11, afternoon: 


Choral Preludes: In Thee is Gladness (arr. 
by Harold Samuel); In Jesu, My Heart’s 
Joy (arr. by — BEOURO) . 00% ce0 558 Bach 
Sopate th B Blake sivas ccdsic epesces Clementi 
Two Pieces from ‘Ea Blanc et Noir. . Debussy 
Pe + cudpanwtmes 6 ene00e6 Debussy- Ravel 
Waltz from Facade.......... Walton-Murrill 
(First Time in New York) 

Bee GUD oi. ash s ctevdiedet Arnold Bax 
(First Time in New York) 

PY csmekeeee cine Si 66a h Lennox Berkeley 
(First Time in New York) 

Andante and Variations..........Schumann 

Rakoczy March ........ Berlioz-Hutcheson 

The two pianists, who have delighted de- 
votees on numerous occasions, repeated 
their previous successes in this recital. 

Unusual variety was displayed in the 
choice of works which added greatly to 
the value of the program. The Bach 
choral preludes were particularly well 
given and had sonority without any vestige 
of undue force as frequently happens in 
piano transcriptions of organ pieces. The 
two Debussy pieces were an excellent con- 
trast. 

Bax’s and Berkeley’s works were dedi- 
cated to the players, and had spirited and 
delightful performances. 

Too much cannot be said for the splen- 
did team work of Miss Bartlett and Mr. 
Robertson. They not only synchronized 
their playing perfectly but achieved a unity 
in color and dynamics which could only 
have been attained by something more 
than merely practise. The audience was 
increasingly. enthusiastic as the concert 
went on and recalled the artists numerous 
times. 


Grandjany Gives Recital 


_ Marcel Grandjany, harpist, made his 
first appearance of the season in Steinway 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 11. 

In the small hall, Mr. Grandjany’s play- 
ing assumed an intimate character which 
is, perhaps, best suited to the instrument. 
An interesting program which began with 
a group by Roger-Ducasse, Rameau- 
Renié, Respighi-Grandjany and Tournier 
held later, as a novelty, an Adagio by Karl 

Philipp Emanuel Bach, lately discovered. 
It was an agreeable piece and was pleas- 
antly played. A concerto in B Flat by 
Handel, transcribed for harp alone by Mr. 
Grandjany, concluded the second group. 

Following this came a Legend with the 
sub-title, Les Elfes, by Renié. The final 
group was by Mr. Grandjany and included 
as well his transcription of a Spanish song 
by Nin, also two movements from Gret- 
chaninoff’s Sonata in G Minor. 

Mr. Grandjany’s firm technique brotght 
out all the possibilities of the harp and on 
the side of interpretation he was entirely 
satisfactory as was evident in the hearty 
applause he received. 


Jagel Heard With Chamber Music 
Society 


The New York Chamber Music Society 
fave its third of its Sunday salon con- 
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Apeda 


Nelson Eddy's Initial New York Recital Marked 
His Entry Into the First Ranks of American 
Recital Artists 


certs in the Hotel Plaza on the evening 
of Feb. 11. Frederick Jagel, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Onera, appeared as soloist. 
The program included Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik ; Dohnanyi’s Quintet in 
C Minor, Op. 1; Saint-Saéns’s Septet in 
E Flat, with Harry Glantz, trumpeter of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
assisting, and shorter works by Bruch 
Mr. Jagel, ably accompanied by Edwin 
McArthur, sang Handel’s aria, Praise of 
Harmony, and songs by Brahms, Wolf 
and Strauss. The tenor, who had unex- 
pectedly been called on to sing at the 
Metropolitan concert the same evening, ap- 
peared toward the end of the program 
He was in good voice, sang with excellent 
interpretative insight and was cordially ap- 
plauded. 

The large audience was very appreciative 
of the work of the ensemble, which, under 
the direction of its founder, Carolyn 
Beebe, achieved interpretations of fine dis- 
tinction. G 


Beethoven Association’s Fourth 


Before a capacity audience containing 
many distinguished musicians, the Bee- 
thoven Association gave its fourth concert 
of the season in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 12. A program contain- 
ing many items of interest enlisted the 
services of Lotte Lehmann, soprano; Myra 
Hess, pianist; Mishel Piastro, violinist, 
and Felix Salmond, ’cellist. The program 
opened with Beethoven's variations on Ich 
bin der Schneider Kakadu, played by Miss 
Hess and Messrs. Piastro and Salmond. A 
delicately balanced ensemble resulted from 
the collaboration of these artists, and their 
performance was a delightful experience. 
ater in the evening the same group was 
heard in Brahms’s Trio in C, Op. 87. giv- 
ing an aristocratic reading in which bril- 
liant technique, exquisite interpretative dis- 
cernment were revealed. 


Mme. Lehmann sang Brahms’s Von 
ewiger Liebe and Standchen, Franz’s 
Feuer Musik and Im Herbst, Strauss’s 


Zueignung, and Wo ich heut” gewesen by 
Erno Balogh. She was in excellent voice 
and sang with her customary penetrating 
insight and power. Particularly to be re- 
membered was her interpretation of Im 
Herbst, which reached vocal and musical 
heights. Mr. Balogh accompanied splen- 
didly. 


Musical Art Quartet Applauded 


Musical Art Quartet: Sascha Jacobsen, 
Paul Bernard, Louis Kievman, Marie Ro- 
maet-Rosanoff; assisted by Simeon Belli- 
son, clarinetist. Town Hall, Feb. 13, eve- 


ning : 
Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115 Brahms 
Italian Serenade . Hugo Woli 


Quartet in E Fiat, Op. 127 Beethoven 


The entire program was presented with 
the refinement of balance, sensitiveness of 





(c) Alben, Paris 


Yehudi Menuhin Sustained His Enormous Pop- 
ularity With an Absorbed Audience in Town 
Hall Endowment Series 


tome and fluency of technique that have 
characterized the previous work of this 
group. The interpretation of the Brahms 
Quintet was orofound and moving, laurels 
going to Mr. Bellison for his exquisitely 
modulated passages which blended perfect- 
ly in style and finish with the combined 
stringed imstruments. A finely propor- 
tioned ensemble drew much enthusiasm 
from the large audience. The Wolf work, 
if not performed with all the robustness 
which might have characterized certain 
passages, was nevertheless impressive. 
The Beethoven had a _ performance 
which set off with great clarity and deep 
emotional meaning its complex contra- 
ountal structure. Altogether a distinguished 
interpretation G. 






Eidé Noréna Creates Fine Impression 





In Recital 
Noréna, soprano. Pierre Lubo- 
z, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 14, 
10on 
Care Selve Handel 
Spirate pur, Spirate , Donaudy 
Pamina’s Air from the Magic Flute; Blon 
lime’s Air from L’enlévement au Serail, 

Mozart 
Poéme d'un Jour; Clair de Lune Fauré 
Fantoches Debussy 
D best die Rul Wohin? Schubert 
Oh! Quand je dors . Liszt 
Hat dich die Liebe Beruhrt Marx 
Kling Strauss 
Mot Kvwell Kloverune Gréndahl 
Det forste Mot Hytten Grieg 


Having established herself in the favor 
f the opera-going public, Eidé Noréna 
challenged a verdict on the recital stage 
nd came through with flying colors. 

The careful choosing of her songs added 
much to the interest of the program. 
Handel's calm Care Selve made an effec- 
tive opening. This same note was repeaed 
in Pamina’s air from The Magic Flute, 
although the German text was missed. So 
also, Blondchen’s air from The Seraglio. 
The Fauré and Debussy songs had the 
vague moonlit quality due them. The 
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Schubert songs and those by Marx and 
Strauss were in excellent contrast, the 
Strauss being especially interesting. The 
four Scandinavian songs, delightfully pro- 





Margarete Dessoff Conducted a Repetition of 
Vecchi's L'Amfiparnaso at the French Institute 


jected, reminded one again that this broad 
and fertile field of song literature is still 
hardly known. Mme. Noréna’s recital was 
one of the season’s best. 

The co-operation of Mr. Luboschutz was 
splendid. 


Max Rosen Returns 


Max Rosen, violinist, appeared in a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 14. A well chosen program of great 
variety contained the seldom played Con- 
certo in B Flat of Karl Stamitz, Glazou- 
noff’s Concerto in A Minor, the adagio 
and fugue from the G Minor solo sonata 
of Bach, and a group of shorter pieces 
by Cottenet, Dobrowen, Paul Juon, Kreis- 
ler and Whladigeroff. Richard Willens 
provided excellent accompaniments. 

Mr. Rosen’s playing was characterized 
by great refinement, clarity of technique, 
smoothness of tone and evident musician- 
ship. The Stamitz concerto was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting item with a slow 
movement of considerable beauty. The 
Glazounoff work provided a basis for some 
of the finest playing of the evening. Mr. 
Rosen performed it with a warmth of tone 
and a technical dexterity that moved his 
auditors deeply. The Bach sonata move- 
ments were given with appropriate reserve, 
and the concluding group revealed a tech- 
nique of brilliance. A very large and 
friendly audience attended and gave fre- 
quent evidence of enthusiasm. G. 


Oskar Shumsky in First List Here 


Oskar Shumsky, young Philadelphia vi- 
olinist, gave his first complete New York 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 14 before a large audience which 
contained many musicians and devotees of 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Pointing the Way’ to Lasting Pleasure 


Sigmund Spaeth Tells Us Delightfully 
How to Enjoy Music 


The preface to Sigmund Spaeth’s The 
Art of Enjoying Music (New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill) is so full 
of pertinent and impertinent statements 
that it would be a pleasure to quote it al- 
most verbatim in beginning a review otf 
the well-known lecturer-writer’s most am- 
bitious venture to date. But from the fol- 
lowing it will be seen that the implied 
contradiction between pertinent and imper- 
tinent is not justified—the impertment 
statements all seem to be extremely per- 
tinent. Of course, when he says that he 
hopes to cover the whole subject of music 
“in such a way that the totally inexperi- 
enced listener can immediately understand 
it,” he is contradicting his own real feeling 
about the subject. For all during the book 
he pleads not for “immediate understand- 
ing,” but for a germ of interest which 
shall lead the reader on and on to a real, 
but certainly not immediate understand- 
ing. 

However, rejoice that he can say such 
things as these: “It is a very difficult mat- 
ter to make music intelligible to the aver- 
age person, without indulging in technical 
terms and without descending to mere 
‘soft-soap.’ . . . Most people, and particu- 
larly musicians, take music too hard... . 
I wish people would have the courage to 
say what they really think about music, 
and not be so eternally worried over what 
somebody else may think and say. ... 
If everybody had been encouraged to be 
equally sincere about ‘good’ music (as 
about so-called popular music), instead of 
being tempted to play the hypocrite and 
pretend an interest that often did not exist 

. we might now be in a very different 
state musically.” 

Mr. Spaeth believes that somewhere be- 
tween the purely “emotional” and “intel- 
lectual” reactions to music there is a happy 
medium “whereby the listener can secure 
a most satisfying and sensuous enjoy- 
ment, but at the same time have a fairly 
clear idea of what it is all about.” Then, 
naturally, he recommends hearing, hearing, 
and always more hearing of the music 
studied. So much for his premise. How 
has he justified it? 

Very competently, this reviewer believes. 
The book is designed to meet a certain 
need—the need of people who are just 
awakening to the fact that there is some- 
thing to this music that they are hearing 
over the radio and that is too often 
labeled “classical” without any discrimina- 
tion. They want to know, and they write 
letters saying so. But most of them are 
so little acquainted with masterpieces, 
while perfectly at home among the 
rhythms and tunes of “popular” ditties, 
that their guide has chosen to take them 
to the unfamiliar via the familiar. 
Throughout he has given as examples, 
along with acknowledged masterpieces, the 
popular songs of this day and previous 
ones, so that analyzing a larger work seems 
but a few steps farther along the track 
than analyzing a song that is utterly 
familiar. It is not a method with which 
advanced students will have much patience. 
But for the vast audience to which the 
book is addressed, it will be a godsend. 

Mr. Spaeth practises what he preaches, 
and does not put music on a pedestal too 
high to reach. His reverence for master- 


pieces is plain, but he tells of them in his 
own inimitable,’chatty style, finding amus- 
ing turns of phrases and descriptions 
which will appeal and yet not make his 
approach ludicrous. His scholarship is evi- 
dent, if you care to look for it, but it is 
very pleasantly put, sound enough to sat- 





Sigmund Spaeth, Whose New Book Is a 
Treasure Trove for the Eager Amateur. 


isfy the more exacting reader, and dressed 
up gaily enough not to be formidable to 
the wary. 

Altogether, he has succeeded in a very 
ticklish task, and though there are other 
books we could name which present the 
subject as lucidly, there are few to equal 
The Art of Enjoying Music in enter- 
tainment value, certainly a plus quality 
in educational matters. Q. 


From Bach to Stravinsky 


With the avowed purpose of presenting 
a history of music as traceable in the lives 
and works of its brighter luminaries, 
David Ewen has collected writings of 
seventeen music commentators, under the 
title From Bach to Stravinsky (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc.). 
The resultant potpourri of literature is in- 
tended to prove, in its approach, neither 
too technical for the layman nor yet too 
elementary for the advanced student of 
music. But although the approach of 
each commentator is substantially the 
same, the wide difference in their individ- 
ual literary styles insures the reader 
against any drudgery in the reading. 

The authors represented are: Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Carl Engel, C. Sanford 
Terry, Romain Rolland, W. Oliver Strunk, 
W. J. Turner, C. Hubert H. Parry, Paul 
Bekker, J. Cuthbert Hadden, W. H. 
Hadow, H. C. Colles, J. A. Fuller-Mait- 
land, M. Montagu Nathan, R. A. Streat- 
feild, Leland Hall, Paul Rosenfeld, and 
Leonid Sabaneieft. 

Six of the twenty chapters are sum- 
maries of the various periods and schools 
of musical development; the others are 
devoted to single composers. These in- 
dividuals are analyzed not purely with a 
view to their private lives nor from the 
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strict standpoint of their public work. 
Again there is the effort to find a middle 
way. The result of such a course is that 
the whole book rather misses fire. We lay 
it down feeling that we have read a num- 
ber of pleasant but disjointed inconse- 
quentialities. 


Walter Piston Writes Valuable Book on 
Harmonic Analysis 


Principles of Harmonic Analysis by 
Walter Piston (Boston: E. C. Schirmer 
Music Co.) is a book which should inter- 
est not only students and composers but 
listeners who, at least, have a fundamental 
knowledge of the principles of harmony 
itself. Mr. Piston, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Harvard, goes on the 
principle, as he expresses it, that “the 
actual first-hand study of the works of 
composers, as a.means of discovering their 
procedure, is far superior to the reading 
of books, technical or otherwise, about 
music.” 

Reversing the procedure to which so 
many cf us have been submitted, Mr. 
Piston takes a chord and then gives exam- 
ples, mostly well-known ones, of where 
the chord appears in works of great com- 
posers. There are also sections on Con- 
trapuntal Material, Modulation, The 
Twentieth Century and, as appendix, ex- 
amples of complete harmonic analyses of 
pieces. This is not only a valuable book, 
it is an absorbing one. H. 


Wine, Women and Waltz: The Strausses 


While not holding novelized biography 
in particularly high esteem, the reviewer 
must admit to finding Wine, Women and 
Waltz by David Ewen (New York: Sears 
Publishing Company, Inc.) a provocative 
book. A “romantic biography” of the two 
Johann Strausses, it gives a delightful pic- 
ture of old Vienna as well as biographical 
data of the two waltz kings. 

The elder Strauss was more or less 
eclipsed by his greater son just as he him- 
self, a generation earlier, had eclipsed 
Joseph Lanner. The younger Johann also 
outshone his by-no-means untalented 
brother Eduard. He married three times 
with varying success and has left a legacy 
of feet-tantalizing tunes unique in the 
world of music. All this, and much more, 
Mr. Ewen tells about in an interesting 
manner. 


Musicians in a Portrait Gallery 


A portrait gallery wherein are found like- 
nesses of some fifty celebrities in the musi- 
cal world is issued under the title of Artists 
in Music of Today (New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap). Louis Lupas is the portaitst. 
translating into black and white his vivid 
impressions of singers, violinist, pianist and 
other performers, both men and women, 
and all prominently before the public. Bio- 
graphical material placed opposite each full- 
page drawing is by Helen L. Kaufmann 
and Eva vB. Hans! and happily combines 
essential data with appreciative comments. 


Synesthesia and Color-hearing 


Physicists and musicians alike will find 
much to engage their attention in theories 
of Synesthesia in the Light of a Case of 
Color-hearing, by Otto Ortmann (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press). Mr. 
Ortmann has dealt ably with his topic, pre- 
senting it in a readable manner and with 
extreme clarity. As head of the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, he has given 
impetus to scientific research along musical 
lines, and his treatise is a valuable contribu- 
tion to literature of this kind. The work, 
which is thoroughly documented, is re- 
printed from Human Biology. 


Dr. Penzoldt Writes in Humorous Vein 


Dr. Fritz Penzoldt, the husband of Mme. 
Sigrid Onegin, is the author of two 
delightful books, Bestialische Gedichte 
(Bestial Poems), and Loge 13, a cluster 
of short stories; (Berlin: Ernst Pollak 
Verlag). Both are in a humorous vein. 
The poems, which were written as a pas- 
time, reveal a shrewd insight into life 





in Music 


and nature; and this penetration, coupled 
with a colorful vocabulary and clever 
versification, makes them entertaining. The 
stories deal with fictitious episodes in the 
lives of artists. There is, perhaps, a tinge 
of sarcastic exaggeration in the treatment 
of this material; but, in the main the tales 
are true to life and show an uncanny 
knowledge of what is generally called “the 
artistic temperament.” In fact, the char- 
acters have a reality which brings them 
out of the pages as intimate acquaintances. 


George C. Jell’s Music Masters 
in Miniature 

In Music Masters in Miniature (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), George 
C. Jell has written a companion work to 
his earlier, Master Builders of Opera. 
He has given us short biographical 
sketches of twenty-four composers begin- 
ning with Bach and ending with Stravin- 
sky. He also appends a list of the most 
frequently performed works of each. Mr. 
Jell writes with great comprehensiveness 
with the result that as short cross-sections 
of the lives and works of his twenty-four 


subjects, the sketches are strikingly vivid. 
H. 


a Books in Brief——a 





WHO’S WHO IN MUSIC AND DANCE 
in Southern California. Edited by Bruno David 
Ussher. (Hollywood: Bureau of Musical Re- 
search, William J. Perlman, Publisher.) A 
compilation from every possible musical source 
of the not inconsiderable talent of this part of 
the country. Contains biographical material, 
lists of clubs, organizations, etc., and special 
articles on diverse subjects by many patrons 
and authorities, among them William A. Clark, 
Jr., George Leslie Smith, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
Glenn M. Tindall, Isabel Morse > Ruth 
St. Denis, Gaetano Merola, L. E. Behymer 
and others. 


MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION. By Os- 
bourne McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward 
Bailey Birge and Mabel E. Bray. Based on 
The Music Hour, One-Book Course. Plans of 
study and teaching suggestions clearly outlined. 
Diagrams and tables show how rhythm play can 
be made attractive. (Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany.) 

REPORT OF A RESEARCH into the Attitudes 
and Habits of Radio Listeners. By Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. Pertinent questions dis- 
cussed in a spirit of broad enquiry by the asso- 
ciate professor of sociology at the University 
of innesota. Tabulations are exhaustive. 
(St. Paul; Webb Book Publishing Company.) 


RECENT DISCS 


The Bartered Bride Recorded 


The coniplete recording of Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride, just issued by the 
Victor Studios, is a treasure indeed. Per- 
formed by the National Opera Company 
of Prague under the baton of Otakar 
Ostrcil, the work has what is, undoubt- 
edly, an authentic presentation though it 
differs here and there from those heard in 
America. 

Sung in Czech, the original names of the 
characters, changed, for some idiotic and 
unexplained reason, in the German version, 
are retained. Ada Nordenova, the most 
famous exponent of the role of Mar- 
zhenka, sings the part in admirable style. 
Vladimir Toms is Yenyik, the Hans of 
the German version, Jaroslav Gleich is 
Vazhek (Wenzel) and Emil Pollert is 
Kezal. The remaining singers are Jan 
Konstantin, Marie Pixova, Zdenek Otava, 
Marta Krasova, Karel Hruska, Otta Hor- 
akova and Vaclav Marzhek. Musical Mas- 
terpieces Album, No. 193. Fifteen discs. 


Bacu. Toccata and Fugue in C Minor 
Fugue from Toccata and Fugue in E 
Minor. Marcel Maas, pianist, gives a clear 
and finely proportioned performance on 
two discs. (Columbia.) 


LaLo. Overture to Le Roi d’Ys. Ad- 
mirable recording of one of the standard 
overtures by an unnamed orchestra under 
Philippe Gaubert. Two ten-inch discs. 
(Columbia. ) 
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fantasy and gloomy effulgence of this 
music, made his reading one to be remem- 
bered. 

The two introductory works received 
presentations of depth and striking clarity, 
the young players ably seconding their 
conductor. A good sized audience gave 
frequent evidence of enthusiasm through- 
out the concert. G. 


Sokoloff Leads Fine Russian List 


New York Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor. Carnegie -Hall, Feb. 13, eve- 
ning : 

Overture, The Fiancé.. .......Nabokoff 

(First Time in America) 


Erusheny No. 2 in E Minor. . Rachmaninoff 
ight on the Bald Mountain. . Moussorgsky 


The Enchanted Lake.......... ....Liadotf 
Introduction and March from Le Coq d'Or, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


The Russian program impressed this 
writer as one of unusual interest, not by 
reason of the new music revealed, but by 
reason of its offering a cross-section of 
this nation’s music sans Tchaikovsky. 

Since that melancholy gentleman is ever 
with us, it was quite within Mr. Sokoloff’s 
jurisdiction to omit him this time. Es- 
pecially as he chose to regale us with 
Rachmaninoff’s magnificent symphony, 
spiritually a descendant of the great Petr 
lljitch. Mr. Sokoloff always had a true 
feeling for this work and again he dem- 
onstrated his right to be called one of 
the few who can interpret it authentically. 
It is undoubtedly Rachmaninoff at his 
best, but it is still too long, despite the 
fact that the version played by Mr. So- 
koloff contains cuts made by the composer 
for him. 

The performance was a technically fine 
one, the orchestra sounding at its best in 
it, but, more important, it was a very mov- 
ing one emotionally. The Liadoff gem, 
always championed by this conductor, the 
fast-fading Moussorgsky fantasy and the 
jolly Rimsky piece, formed a multi-colored 
final group, closing the evening brilliantly 

Of the novelty of the young Russian 
Nabokoff, there is need but to record that 
it was brief, tolerably well scored, melodi- 
ous in an undistinguished way. It was far 
from superbly played. The composer was 
in a box and bowed. A. 


Ninth Symphony Brings Climax of 
Toscanini’s Beethoven Cycle 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Assisted by 
the chorus of the Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
Ross, conductor. Soloists: Rosa Tentoni, 
soprano; Sigrid Onegin, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor; Ezio Pinza, bass. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 15, evening: 


Beethoven Program 

Symphony No. 8, in F, Op. 93 
Symphony No. 9, in D Minor, with Final 
Chorus on Schiller's Ode To Joy, Op. 125 

This was one of Mr. Toscanini’s most 
unforgettable concerts and brought to a 
stupendous climax his series of all-Bee- 
thoven programs. In both the titanic 
Ninth and the smaller, but certainly not 
less inspirational Eighth, the conductor 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the com- 
poser and the result was such an outpour- 
ing of musical genius as the experienced 
listener encounters only a few times in a 
long life of concert-gomg. 

The Eighth was of an astounding vitality 
and intensity, yet perfectly poised and de- 
lineated with a swift surety and clarity 
that challenged the memory for any previ- 
ous performance, even by Mr. Toscanini, 
so perfect in its detail. Undoubtedly this 
work has its Italian leanings, along with 
its “unbuttoned” rougher spirit of Ger- 
manic humor, as witness the Rossinian im- 
plications of the second movement, and it 
was Mr. Toscanini’s art to make these sing 
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Orchestral Concerts in Manhattan 





Sergei Rachmaninoff's Second Symphony Fig- 
ured Prominently in an All-Russian Program 
by the New York Orchestra Under Sokoloff 


with a forthright lyricism, the while he 
retained and enhanced the robust Teuton- 
ism underlying these perhaps satiric obei- 
sances to an alien swing. 

The Ninth transcended, in the fusion of 
all of its elements in a grandiose and 
almost a miraculous whole, any of the 
many admirable recent performances of 
this work in New York. Not only did the 
orchestra play as if in the grip of some 
daemonic power, but the Schola chorus 
developed a volume and sweep that sur- 
passed anything it has put to its credit in 
the past. Here was singing of weight, 
surety and brilliance, and it struck the ear 
with a well-nigh overwhelming impact. 

Not in the experience of the present 
writer has the quartet of soloists been so 
nearly all that Beethoven intended it to be. 
Mr. Pinza set the pace for the others by 
a truly magnificent delivery of the recita- 
tive and the introductory vocal statement 
of the colossal choral movement. The 
voice has never sounded more sumptuous 
and dramatic than it did in these proclama- 


tions of the brotherhood of man. Mr. 
Althouse gave bite of tone to the still 
curious tenor solo and thereafter Mme. 


Onegin and Miss Tentoni met the exactions 
of Beethoven’s violently unvocal writing 
with a success that took away the sense 
of strain and anxiety this music ordinarily 
entails. Miss Tentoni, now only twenty- 
two years old, and a newcomer to Manhat- 
tan from the Arrowhead country of Min- 
nesota, disclosed a sure command of a 
voice of the requisite ringing quality for 
this music, and fully justified Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s course in placing a virtually unknown 
soprano in a quartet with three celebrities. 
She held her own. 

The final huzzas of the symphony were 
followed by a tumultuous oubreak of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the audience. 
Carnegie Hall resounded with shouts and 
cheers as well as stampings of the feet and 


salvos of handclapping. Mr. Toscanini 
had many bows to make and shared the 
waves of approbation with Dr. Ross. 


These scenes were re-enacted at repetitions 
of the program on the following Friday 
and Sunday afternoons. , 2 


Musical Art Institute Forces Play 


Orchestra of the Institute of Musical 
Art, Willem Willeke, conductor. Soloist, 
Mary D. Hill, ‘cellist. Juilliard School 
Auditorium, Feb. 16, evening: 

Overture to Rienzi.... i Wagner 
Wotan’s Abschied, and Magic Fire Music 
from Die Walkiire............... Wagner 
Larghetto and Allegro from Concerto, Op. 
193 yy Pry as Raff 
Miss Hill 
Gyemphemy We. Sicccccccccccsces Beethoven 


The youthful orchestra played through- 
out the evening with spontaneity and energy, 
displaying at times a beautiful richness of 
The 


been a test for any orchestra and were car- 
ried off by this group with great success. 
Mr. Willeke conducted with understanding 
and with a control of the ensemble that 
drew immediate response from it. 

Miss Hill played the two movements from 
the Raff Concerto with pleasing tone and a 
technique of admirable character. She was 
received by the large audience with great 
cordiality. The final Beethoven Symphony 
was given a performance of distinction in 
which clarity and verve played conspicuous 
parts. G. 


Italian-American Program for Young 
Folks 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Concert for 
Children and Young People. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 17, morning: 

Italian-American Program 
La Primavera ivaldi- Molinari 
Antiche Danze ed Arie per Liuto (Suite No. 
II) Respighi 
Casella 


OT Ere 
Song: Santa Lucia 
The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan. .Griffes 


Cy MN -n6 abb'b 5 tees cc teke Deems Taylor 
Virginia Reel from Suite Fantastique, 
Schelling 
Mr. Schelling at the Piano 


This was the penultimate concert of the 
series. The Italian portion of the program 
was beautifully given and was listened to 
with respectful interest by the young audi- 
ence with its modicum of grown-ups. The 
audience was requested to sing Santa 
Lucia “so that it could be heard in Italy” 
which it probably was, judging from re- 
sults. 

Deems Taylor’s Circus Day, re-scored, 
was an agreeable genre piece which was 
worth while. Mr. Schelling’s closing work 
was played zestfully with Hans Lange con- 
ducting. The concert went considerably 
over the allotted hour D, 


Dobrowen Makes Second Appearance 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Issay Dobrowen, 


guest conductor, Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20, 
evening : 
Overture to The Bartered Bride... .Smetana 
Symphony No. 4 in A ‘ Mendelssohn 
DED ccwedmatecssteness dons Debussy 
Francesca da Rimini........... Tchaikovsky 


Making his second New York appear- 
ance this season Mr. Dobrowen was heard 
in a program which, while it contained 
nothing of a startling nature either on the 
score of novelty or on that of intrinsic mu- 
sical greatness, found, neverthless, a cordial 
response. Mr. Dobrowen gave spirited 
if occasionally erratic readings of the scores, 
and the orchestra contributed its admirable 
resources of tone and technique to the per- 
formances. The usual large and fashion- 
able audience attended, and evinced much 
enthusiasm. G. 


Lawrence College Choir Tours with 
Success 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—The Lawrence 
College A Cappella Choir of sixty 
voices, coming from Appleton, Wis., ap- 
peared in several engagements in Chi- 
cago and the vicinity recently. Under 
the direction of Carl J. Waterman, dean 
of the Lawrence Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, the group proved one of the best 
of its type heard here. Programs were 
given in Rockford, at the University of 
Chicago, in Evanston, Austin and 
Waukesha. M. M. 
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STUDENTS APPLAUDED 


Eastman School Chorus and Orchestra 
Give Concert 

RocHEstTer, Feb. 20.—The Eastman 

School Chorus and Eastman School Or- 

chestra were heard in a concert at the 

Eastman Theatre on Jan. 16, the or- 


chestra being conducted by Samuel 
Belov and the chorus by Hermann 


Genhart. 

Mr. Belov, who has conducted the or- 
chestra for many years, led his youth- 
ful players in a fine performance of the 
Franck Symphony and a spirited ren- 
dering of the Tchaikovsky 1812 Over- 
ture. Mr. Genhart’s singers, who at- 
tain a high standard under his training, 
sang Brahms’s Song of Fate with clar- 
ity of tone, precision and thoughtful ex- 
pression, 

The audience 
cordial. 


was large and very 
M, E, W. 


Nina Koshetz and Gorodnitzki Appear 
at Hadassah Benefit 


In substitution at the eleventh hour 
for Maria Jeritza, soprano, who was 
prevented by illness from singing, Nina 
Koshetz and Sasha Gorodnitzki appear- 
ed in a joint program in Carnegie Hall, 
the night of Feb. 17, the concert being 
given as a benefit for Hadassah, Wo- 
men’s Zionist Society. A capacity audi- 
ence learned of the change of artists 
when it arrived in the auditorium, Felix 
M. Warburg announcing from the stage 
that Mme. Jeritza would be unable to 
appear. There was hearty applause for 
both Mme. Koshetz and Mr. Gorod- 
nitzki. The former gave songs of Mal- 
ashkine, Rachmaninoff, Medtner and 
Gretchaninoff, among others, and Mr. 
Gorodnitzki played Schumann’s G 
Minor Sonata and works of Rachman- 
inoff, Chopin and Brahms. Mrs, 
Herbert H. Lehmann, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of New York, was honorary 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the concert. 


Willmore & Powers Open Managerial 
Office in New York 


Arthur Willmore and Rhea Powers, 
formerly associated with Beckhard & 
Macfarlane, have opened their own of- 
fice under the firm name of Willmore 
& Powers at 2 West Forty-fifth Street. 

Among the artists represented by 
them are Ted Shawn and his group of 
men dancers; Miriam Winslow and her 
dancers; Charles Naegelé, pianist; and 
Esther Dale, soprano, the latter by spe- 
cial arrangement with Arthur J. Beck- 
hard. 


Luisa Montez Gives Folk Song Recital 


Luisa Montez gave a Spanish-Cali- 
fornia and Mexican folk song costume 
recital in the Old Ladies’ Home on 
Feb. 16. Corinne Homer accompanied. 
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Juilliard School of Music Arranges 
Third Session of Summer Teaching 


HE third season of the Juilliard 

Summer School, under the direction 
of George A. Wedge, will begin on 
July 9, and continue for six weeks. 
Courses will be featured for the benefit 
of teachers of music throughout the 
country who wish to keep in touch with 
the most recent methods of pedagogy. 
The regular curriculum will include 
instruction in voice, piano, two-piano 
work, violin, harp, organ, theory and 
music education. There will also be 
group instruction in voice, piano and 
violin, ensembles of various sorts, 
chorus, church choral music and sub- 
sidiary subjects. Students who have 
completed a program of study in music 
education covering four academic years 
will be awarded the degree of Bachelor 
of Music Education. 

A new member of the faculty this 
season is Guy Maier, pianist. Mr. 
Maier will give instruction in piano and 
in two-piano playing for which he is 
eminently fitted, being, with Lee Pat- 
tison, one of the most eminent expo- 
nents of this type of music. Mr. Maier 
is a native American and has studied 
both in this country and in Berlin. With 
Mr. Pattison, he has toured not only the 
United States but Europe and Australia. 


Members of Faculty 


Besides Mr. Wedge, who will give 
instruction in theory, the complete facul- 
ty includes—Piano: Katherine Bacon, 
James Friskin, Sascha Gorodnitzki, Guy 
Maier and Arthur Newstead. Voice: 
Fraser Gange, Bernard Taylor and Mrs. 
Theodore Toedt. Violin: Louis J. Bo- 
stelmann, Samuel Gardner and Sascha 
Jacobsen. Organ: Hugh Porter. Harp: 
Marie Miller. Ensemble: Francis 
Burkley and Messrs. Gardner, Jacob- 
sen and Maier. Music Education: 
Mabelle Glenn, Mr. Maier, J. Parker 


HEARD IN WHITE HOUSE 





Curtis Quartet, Irene Singer and Jennie 
Robinor Appear 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—On the eve- 
ning of Lincoln’s Birthday, the Curtis 
String Quartet, which has just ended 
a Southern tour, Jennie Robinor, pi- 
anist, and Irene Singer, soprano, gave 
a musicale in the White House. Dr. 
Louis Bailly, in charge of the chamber 
music department of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia, was pres- 
ent as artistic director of the quartet, 
the members of which are Jascha Brod- 
sky, Benjamin Sharlip, Max Aronoft 
and Orlando Cole. 

Miss Singer, artist pupil of Harriet 
Van Emden, sang a classical group and 
one by American composers, including 
works by Horseman, Sharpe and La 


Forge. 





Durieux Chamber Ensemble Is Heard 


The Durieux Chamber Music Ensemble, 
Willem Durieux, conductor, assisted by 
Antonia Brico, pianist, and Frances Blais- 
dell, flutist, gave the second concert of its 
series at the David Mannes Music School 
on the evening of Feb. 11. 

The first part of the program consisted 
of old music and the second of two mod- 
ern works. The opening piece was a 
Fantasy by the seventeenth century John 
Jenkins. Next came La Bel’ Aronde by 
the century-earlier Belgian, Claude Le 
Jeune, and Mr. Durieux’s arrangement of 
the Bach Prelude in B Minor from The 
Well-tempered Clavichord, Vol. 1. This 
section of the program closed with the 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto of Bach with 





George A. Wedge Heads the Third Summer 
Session at the Juilliard School of Music 


Russell, Adolf Schmid, Edwin J. String- 
ham and Mr. Taylor. Theory: Howard 
Brockway, Mr. Bulkley, Ada Fisher, 
Howard A. Murphy, A. Madeley Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Schmid, Belle Julie Sou- 
dant, Ruth Van Doren, Mr. Wedge and 
Helen W. Whiley. 

Group instruction will be given in pi- 
ano by Alton Jones and Marion Morrey, 
in voice by Robert Elwyn, Miss Soudant 
and Mr. Taylor. In violin by Mr. Bostel- 
mann and in organ by Mr. Porter. 
There will also be a capable staff of as- 
sistant teachers and accompanists. In- 
struction in branches of music not listed 
can be arranged for. 

There will be demonstration classes 
for observation and practice teaching. 


Miss Brico as soloist and Miss Blaisdell 
assisting. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s Two Country 
Pictures for flute and strings were agree- 
able novelties to many persons in the audi- 
ence and were admirably played by Miss 
Blaisdell. Ouincy Porter’s Ukrainian Suite 
for strings concluded the concert, which 
was performed throughout with impeccable 
artistry. N. 





Longy School Faculty Members Play at 
Radcliffe College 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Feb. 21.—Faculty 
members of the Longy School of Music 
gave a concert in Agassiz Theatre, Rad- 
cliffe College, on the evening of Feb. 20. 
Those heard included Anita Shure, violin- 
ist; Leonard Shure, pianist, and Rulon 
Robison, tenor. Mr. and Mrs. Shure play- 
ed Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor and 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, Op. 30, 
No. 2. Mr. Robison sung groups by 
Brahms and Schumann with Edwin Bilt- 
cliffe as accompanist. 





Chardon Quartet Gives Fifth Concert 
of Series 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 20.—The Char- 
don String Quartet, composed of Messrs. 
Lauga, Knudson, Cauhape and Chardon, 
gave the fifth concert in the present series 
sponsored by the Longy School in Brattle 
Halli on Feb. 15. The program included the 
Beethoven quartets Op. 95 and Op. 127. 

G. M. S. 





Abel Decaux Honored 


Rocuester, Feb. 20.—Abel Decaux, 
teacher of organ playing at the East- 
man School of Music, has been award- 
ed the cross of the Legion of Honor 
for his services in the world of music. 


BALTIMORE EVENTS 
ARE RICHLY VARIED 


Group and Solo Programs Given 
Notably—Peabody Artists 
Appear 


BALtTimorE, Feb. 20. — Concerts of 
notable calibre have been given by en- 
sembles and solo artists. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, con- 
ductor of the Westminster Choir, of 
Princeton, presented the work of this 
excellent singing group to an audience 
assembled at First Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Feb. 6. The program con- 
sisted of religious and secular composi- 
tions, and the applause testified to the 
appreciation of enthusiastic listeners. 

At its third concert of the series 
given at Cadoa Hall on Feb. 7, the Bach 
Club gave its members opportunity of 
hearing the Budapest String Quartet in 
a program consisting of works by 
Haydn, Beethoven and Prokofieff. The 
players, Josef Roismann, Alexander 
Schneider, Stephan Ipolyi and Mischa 
Schneider, gave ideal interpretations. At 
the close of the program they added two 
movements from the Opus 135 of Bee- 
thoven. 

Ernest Hutcheson was the artist at 
the thirteenth Peabody Conservatory 
recital on Feb. 2. The cordial reception 
given him proved that the audience re- 
membered his activities as a member of 
the faculty, an association terminated a 
decade ago. Mr. Hutcheson’s fine art- 
istry, his facile technique and thorough 
command of pianistic resources were 
again in evidence in all the items on a 
taxing program. 

The fourteenth Peabody recital on 
Feb. 9, brought the Kroll Sextet before 
an appreciative audience. William Kroll, 
Nicolai Berezowski, Leon Barzin, David 
Sackson, Milton Prinz and Ossip Gi- 
skin, gave impressive performances of 
sextets by Brahms and Martinu and 
Schonbergs’ Verklarte Nacht. 

Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, faculty 
member of the Peabody Conservatory, 
was the artist at the fifteenth recital on 
Feb. 16. 

The Peabody Conservatory Alumni 
Association presented a concert on Feb. 
12 in the Peabody Institute, the occasion 
marking the seventy-seventh birthday 
of the Peabody Conservatory. The pro- 
gram included works by Beethoven, 
Debussy and Moszkowski; and, as a 
tribute to an alumnus, Franz C, Born- 
schein’s choral cycle, Tuscan Cyprus. 
Artists taking part were Olga Owens, 
Rita Baker, Richard Goodman, George 
Kent Bellows, Nina Faithful Valliant, 
Katherine Whitelock, Doris Wright, 
Helen Weishampel, Thelma Viol, Ruth 
Shambaugh and Henry Roben. May 
Garretson Evans, president of the as- 
sociation, made an address. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera, Eugene 
Martinet, director, presented Donizetti's 
La Favorita at Lehmann Hall on Feb. 
1. Robert Jachens, Herbert Newcomb, 
John Englar, Clarabell Hall Johnston, 
Marian Gilbert and the chorus presented 
the familiar music pleasingly. 

At its opening concert on Feb. 1 at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Mus- 
ical Art Quartet gave an ideal program. 

A joint recital by Elizabeth and 
George Bolek, given on Feb. 6 in Cadoa 
Hall for the benefit of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon National Honorary Musical So- 
ciety was heard by a fashionable audi- 
ence. 

Martha Gwinn, pianist, who began her 
study in Baltimore and later visited 
Europe, appeared at Cadoa Hall, on 
Feb. 13, in a concert sponsored by the 
Chamber Music Guild. Applause was 
generous, 
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La Forge-Berimen Artists Heard in 
Radio Series 


The weekly broadcast of the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios over the Columbia Net- 
work on Feb. 7, was given by Marie Mul- 
cahy, soprano; Evelyn White, pianist, and 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist. 

On Feb. .14, two young artists new to 
this radio series, Leonore Bonin, soprano, 
and Mary Nelson, pianist, were heard. 
The former is a pupil of Frank La Forge, 
who presided at the piano. Miss Nelson is 
a pupil of Ernesto Bertimen. 

Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, was 
heard in concert at the Tuesday Morning 
Musicale Club, Springfield, Mass., on Feb. 
13. Mr. La Forge, composer-pianist, was 
at the piano. Mr. van Hoesen was heard 
in a group of old English songs, a group 
of German, a group of Italian and French, 
and one in modern English songs. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto Berimen Give 
Recital 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of compositions of many nations at 
the McIntosh Studios, Rockville Centre, 
L. I., on Feb. 15. Also included was a 
group of two-piano works in which he was 
assisted by Mrs. Bertimen. 





Vlado Kolitsch Presents Pupils 
in Recital Series 

Vlado Kolitsch presented Olga Turkova, 
Esther Wasserman and Alexander Har- 
sanyi, violinists, in the first of three re- 
citals in his New York studio on the 
evening of Feb. 20, with Beatrice Anthony 
at the piano. Miss Wasserman played the 
Brahms A Major Sonata and the Bach 
Chaconne. Miss Turkova was heard in the 
D Minor Vieuxtemps Concerto and Mr. 
Harsanyi in the D Major Concerto of 
Paganini. 





Gotham Trio Plays in Chittenden 
Studios 


The Gotham Trio, Hugo Fiorato, vio- 
linist; Paul Debourg, ’cellist, and Florence 
Hubbart, pianist, gave a concert in the 
studios of Kate Chittenden on the evening 
of Feb. 9. The works presented included 
trios by Schutte, Beethoven and Schumann. 





Henry Street Settlement Begins 
Children’s Concerts 


The music school of the Henry Street 
Settlement, Mrs. Hedi Katz, director, in- 
augurated a series of concerts for children 
in the Grand Street Playhouse on Jan. 28 
The program was given by the String 
Sinfonietta of Orchestra House in Wil- 
mington, Del., Edna Turner Bradfield, 
conductor. 





Double Recital Given at National School 
for Musical Culture 


A double recital was given at the Na- 
ional School for Musical Culture, Hans 
Barth, musical director, at the Barbizon 
Plaza on the afternoon of Jan. 28, the first 
at three o'clock, and the second at half- 
past four. 





Stradivarius Quartet Heard at the 
Mannes School 


The Stradivarius Quartet, assisted by 
Ralph MacLean, clarinetist, played the 
Mozart and the Brahms clarinet quin- 
tets at the David Mannes Music Schoo! 
on the morning of Feb. 18. The fifth 
concert of this series which will take 
place on March 18 will present a pro- 
gram by the Perolé String Quartet. At 
the April concert David, Clara and 
Leopold Mannes will appear. 

A violin recital was given by George 
Kast, a pupil of Paul Stassévitch, on 
Feb. 2, with Ruth Kaufmann, a pupil of 
Frank Sheridan, at the piano. The pro- 
gram included the Brahms Sonata in A, 
the Paganini D Minor Concerto, the 
Bach Chaconne and a group by Bloch, 
Beethoven and Wieniawski. 
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the violinistic art. Exhibiting an ample 
and rounded tone, and a technique of strik- 
ing fluency, he played a program well 
calculated to display the variety of technical 
talents which he possesses. The list began 
with two Kreisler transcriptions, those of 
Corelli's La Folia and Tartini’s Devil’s 
Trill. These were followed by the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto, after which came the 
Schumann-Kreisler Romance in A, the 
Dinicu - Heifetz Hora Staccato, the 
Brahms-Kreisler Hungarian Dance in F 
Minor and Wieniawski’s Polonaise Bril- 
liante in D 

While there was nothing in this list 
which called for profundity of musician- 
ship, Mr. Shumsky nevertheless displayed 
a maturity of style and an ingratiating 
vitality which speak well for his future 
as a violinist. The audience was a cor- 
dial one and was frequently aroused to 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. Vladimir 
Sokoloff, a young musician, also from the 
Curtis Institute, was a highly competent 
accompanist. ye 


Rosalie Du Prene and Peter Melnikoff 
are Heard 


Rosalie Du Prene, soprano, and Peter 
Melnikoff, pianist, appeared in a recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
16. Maurice La Farge accompanied Miss 
Du Prene. Her part of the program in- 
cluded lieder by Schubert and Brahms, 
arias from Puccini's Manon Lescaut, and 
Weber’s Oberon, and miscellaneous songs 
by Tchaikovsky, Sadero, Huarte and Hage- 
man. Miss Du Prene was at her best in 
the Italian works, where she displayed a 
voice of a very pleasing light quality and 
a technique in which refinement and sensi- 
tiveness of vocal line played conspicuous 
parts. 

Mr. Melnikoff was heard in works by 
Haydn, Chopin, Mana-Zucca, Scriabin, 
Rachmaninoff and Liszt, showing a capa- 
ble command of his instrument and an in- 
terpretative faculty of distinction. An 
enthusiastic audience greeted both the 
young artists with great cordiality.  Z. 


Vecchi Singers Repeat L’Amfiparnaso 


The singers conducted by Margarete 
Dessoff who last season gave New York 
its first opportunity to hear the late six- 
teenth century Orazio Vecchi’s madrigal 
comedy, L’Amfiparnaso, and who have now 
definitely identified themselves as _ the 
Vecchi Singers repeated that intriguing 
work at the French Institute on Friday 
evening, Feb. 16, in response to many re- 
quests. Once again this, the forerunner of 
opera, in which the music of the individual 
roles is all sung chorally, was given a note- 
worthy performance. The manner in 
which the difficulties of the complicated 
polyphonic writing and the rhythmic in- 
tricacies were mastered was again a tribute 
to the thoroughgoing musicianship and 
conductorial skill of Mme. Dessoff and the 
musical intelligence of the choir members. 

he second part of the program was 
given over to two examples of modern- 
istic writing by Dutch composers. Sem 

Dresden, foremost of Holland’s exponents 

fextreme modernism, was represented by 
his Night-Watchman’s Song, which, with 
all its dissonance, was stamped with such 

moving sincerity and such a definite in- 
dividuality of utterance that it fairly cast 
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Oskar Shumsky Definitely Forsook the Prodigy 
Class for Maturity in His First Program Here. 


a spell over the audience. Daniel Ruyne- 
man’s Sonatine Chorale, sung on vowels 

of words but not the same vowels 
in all four parts at the same time, proved 
to belong more to the category of modern- 
istic “stunts,” amusing but not enticing. 
Both were heard to the best advantage and 
were repeated. 


Efrem Zimbalist Delights Throng 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. Theodore 
Saidenberg, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 16, ~- ail 


Romete Gi Bi iccccccssdsebecss Handel 
Variations on a Theme by Moz: art. Scalero 
Concerto in E Minor Conus 
Improvisations on a Japanes se Theme, 
Zimbalist 
Polish Dance . Zimbalist 


Kuraka-Kuraka Yamada-Zimbalist 
Fantasy on Rimsky Korsakoft’s Le Coq d’Or, 
Zimbalist 
After a somewhat dry beginning in the 
Handel Sonata, really a suite, Mr. Zim- 
balist played superbly. The second move- 
ment, a hornpipe, was infectious in its 
merriment; and the third, a slow, grave, 
majestic bit, was a masterpiece of beau- 
tiful sonorous tone. 


The Scalero Variations were interesting 


both melodically and from the technical 
standpoint. Needless to say, they were 
played with complete mastery. The Con- 


certo, a mez andering work, had full justice 
done it, especially in the slow movement, 
again a piece of exquisite tonal fabric. 
Mr. Zimbalist’s four individual contribu- 
tions to the program were varied in char- 
acter. The Japanese improvisations were of 
medium interest. The Polish dance won 
such favor, however, that it had to be 
repeated at once. Kuruka-Kuruka, what- 
ever it may mean, was a suave, quiet bit, 


quite lovely in theme and_ gracefully 
projected. The Coq d’Or fantasy was 
better than most works of the sort. The 


Hymn to the Sun formed the backbone 
of it. 

There was the usual post-program group 
in response to tremendous applause. Mr. 


Saidenberg’s accompaniments were ad- 
mirable. . 
Nelson Eddy in Notable First Recital 
Nelson Eddy, baritone. Theodore Pax 
son, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 18, 
afternoon: 
Non piu andrai, from The Marriage of 
Figaro ; Mozart 


Ossian's Poems. 
Francis 


Ode from 
Hopkinson 
ee Wolf 
Schumann 
Flusses des Manzanares, 


Biterolf ° 
Frinchlingsnacht 
Am Ufer des 


Jensen 
Du bist so jiaag. Erich Wolff 
Lied an meine: Sohn Strauss 


Rac hmaninoff 
Koreschenko 


Taskin 


No Prophet I 
Autumn Melody 
The Bells 


The Prophet .. Rimsky- Korsakoff 
The Celestial Weaver ; Bantock 
Sigh No More, Ladies : Warlock 
Journey's End Sidney King Russell 
A Winter Afternoon Kathleen M: Anning 


Serenade 


Carpenter 
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Though well and favorably known as 
the result of appearances as soloist with 
various organizations, as the size of his 
audience attested, Nelson Eddy made his 
bow as a recitalist in New York on this 
occasion. At once, he established himself 
on a paritv with the foremost concert sing- 
ers of the day. His beautiful voice, mel- 
low in quality and rich in color, his smooth 
and resourceful technique in all that per- 
tained to voice, production and word 
clarity, the variety and expressiveness of 
his interpretations and the winning quality 
of his personality united to make this first 
Manhattan song program a success such as 
ordinarily is won only by those artists on 
the high road to an enduring fame. 

Moreover, Mr. Eddy’s program was one 
of a musical merit to rejoice the epicure 
and his delivery of it that of an earnest 
musician as well as a gifted singer. Per- 
haps he should be warned at the outset 
that his oncoming popularity may tempt 
him to extravagance in some extra-musical 
considerations and he will have need to 
resist the desire of audiences to hear him 
to excess in ballads, spirituals and other 
departures from the highest song literature. 
How not to cheapen the notable art with 
which he has begun may very well be one 
of Mr. Eddy’s immediate problems. 

The baritone launched his program at 
this recital with one of the most com- 
pletely satisfying projections of Mozart's 
Non piu andrai the reviewer has experi- 
enced. It had dash, piquancy, an im- 
peccable delivery of notes and syllables 
and a lilting musicality. Here was style— 
plus. He made much of Hopkinson’s fine 
old Ossianic Ode, after the models of Dr. 
Arne. American composers of today need 
not blush to acknowledge their descent 
from this signer of the Declaration of In 
dependence. 

Thereafter, in German Lieder and in the 
Russian songs (the latter sung, be it noted, 
in Russian) the emotional, as well as the 
vocal and textual content, was communi- 
cated with the conviction and authority 
of the rare arist. Occasionally an upper 
tone lacked body—there was a particularly 
weak place in The Prophet, of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff—but it is not often that one 
hears such completely finished singing, or 
singing so stirring, as that of Mr. Eddy 
in Hugo Wolf’s Biterolf or Erich Wolff's 
Du bist so jung. 

Jeautiful diction was an 
concluding English group. 
some out-of-the-way 
the Lord 


asset in the 
Mr. Eddy sang 
extras, among them 
Chancellor’s patter-song from 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s lIolanthe 
original version of Saint-Saéns’s 
Macabre. He was admirably accompanied 
by Mr. Paxson, one of whose songs was 
included in the supplementary numbers 
The audience was well-nigh insatiable in 
its enthusiastic demands for more and 
more. » A 


Dance 


Budapest Quartet Plays Beethoven 


Budapest String Quartet: Josef Rois 
man Alexander Schneider, Stephan Ipolyi 
and Mischa Schenieder. Town Hall, Feb. 
18, evening : 


and the 





Max Rosen Re-appeared After Several Seasons 
in a Recital of Well-Chosen Works 


All Beethoven Progran 

uartet, Cp. 18, No. 3, m D 

uartet, Op. 59, No. 1, m FI 

uartet, Op. 127, in E Fiat 

This was the first appearance this season 
of the distinguished group from Budapest, 
and the additional fact that they chose 
three works by the master, representing 
the entire span of his life, brought a large 
audience to listen and to applaud. The en- 


semble was at its best in the fluent, lyncal 
passages which showed the sweetness of 
the composer’s thought, but they also ex- 


celled in the highly dramatic measure of 
the later quartet. Their bowing was pre- 
cise and clear, their tone firm and pure, 


their balance admirable 
t 
Walter Gieseking Plays 
Walter Gieseking, pianist. Town Hal 
Feb. 18, evening 
Partita in A Minor No Bact 
Three Sonatas Domen Scar latt 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5 Brahr 
Moments Musicaux Schubert 
Soirée dans Grenade; Hommage a Ramea 
Masques ; La Cathédrale englouwtrr Laske 
joy euse : Debuss 
Before an audience which gave every 
evidence of thorough appreciation, Mr 
Gieseking presented some f the most 
exquisite piano playing of the season 


Critical encomiums have already been ex- 
hausted in commenting upon Mr. Giesek 
ing’s pianism! Suffice it to say that never 
for a moment did the interpretations of 
the evening stray from the perfection of 
structure, the fluency of technique, and the 
sensitiveness of phrasing that have char- 
acterized his work in so many previous 
appearances. 

The Bach and Scarlatti works were given 

(Continued on page 31) 
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EXCELLENT ARTISTS 
HEARD IN PORTLAND 


Programs in Oregon Centre Are 
Presented in Musicianly 
Fashion 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 20.—Concerts 
of a very musicianly character have 
been heard by local audiences. 

Roland Hayes sang at the Municipal 
Auditorium on Jan. 22 before the 
largest audience that has assembled for 
a concert in several years. Songs of an 
early day, art songs and Negro spirit- 
uals were applauded. 


Resident Artists Heard 


Musicians presented by Rose Coursen 
Reed at a concert in the Treble Clef 
Club were Wava Rothlisberg, Anna 
Pierce, Helen Fromme Schedler and the 
Allied Arts Double Trio. Accompan- 
ists were Barreme T. Stone, Maude R. 
Sardam and Katherine Leckie. 

The Monday Musical Club, Mrs. E. 
V. Creed, president, entertained fifty 
new members at a musicale and tea in 
the home of Mrs. R. L. Brackett. Jean 
Louise Freese, pianist, and the club’s 
sextet gave the program. Mrs. Donald 
Spencer, manager of the Portland Sym- 
phony, and Mae Ross Walker were the 
speakers. 

Members of the Oregon Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists who 
played at the January meeting were 
Meta Higginbothom, Lauren B. Sykes, 
Winifred Worrell, Martha Reynolds, 
Lucien Becker, Martha Grant, Consuelo 
Allee and G. W. Bottoms. 

Verne Preston conducted an orches- 
tra of 100 from the elementary schools 
at the Benson Polytechnic on Jan. 27. 
Billee Byerlee, aged ten, conducted one 
item. Frederick W. Goodrich and C. R. 
Holloway spoke. C. A. Rice, superin- 
tendent of schools, presented the orches- 
tral emblems. 

George Hopkins, head of the piano 
department of the University of Oregon 
and instructor at the Ellison White 
Conservatory, is conducting monthly 
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classes in interpretation for the Dun- 
ning Club. 

The Apollo Club, led by Mr. van 
Hoogstraten, was heard in a twenty 
minutes’ broadcast over KOIN, on 
Jan. 28. JoceLyn FouLKeEs 


HARTFORD'S, MUSIC 
IS ABLY SUSTAINED 


Boston Symphony, Myra Hess and 
Roth Quartet Are Popular 
Visitors 


Hartrorp, Feb. 20. — Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky led the Boston Symphony 
through a brilliantly interesting pro- 
gram in Bushnell Memorial Hall on 
Jan. 3, before a capacity audience. The 
opening work was Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12, in which the 
soloists were Richard Burgin, concert- 
master; J. Theodorowicz, violinist ; and 
Jean Bedetti, ‘cellist. There followed 
the Prelude to Khovantchina; Till 
Eulenspiegel; and Sibelius’s Second 
Symphony, heard for the first time in 
Hartford and given a noble reading. 

Myra Hess, who scored such a suc- 
cess as soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra here one year ago that local 
music-lovers have been asking to hear 
her in an entire concert, attracted 
2,700 people to Bushnell Memorial Hall 
on Jan. 10. The recital was spon- 
sored by the hall management outside of 
its regular symphonic course. Miss 
Hess’s program featured the Brahms 
Sonata, Op. 5, Bach’s Italian Con- 
certo and three compositions by Ravel. 
There followed eleven recalls and 
five added numbers, in which Brahms, 
Bach and Chopin were represented. 


Bloch Quintet Is Presented 


The Roth Quartet, composed of Feri 
Roth, Jeno Antal, Ferenc Molnar and 
Janos Scholz, gave the second concert 
of the Bushnell Colonial Room Series 
on Jan. 12. The artists played Haydn’s 
Quartet in D, Op. 76, No. 5, and two 
movements from Debussy’s Quartet, 
Op. 10. In the Bloch Quintet for piano 
and strings, they were assisted by Olin 
Downes, who also described and an- 
alyzed for the audience each of the 
compositions. 

The West Hartford Chorus of eighty- 
six gave its first concert of the season 
on Jan. 16 in William H. Hall High 
School. Carl Walton Deckelman con- 
ducted a well-prepared program of 
sacred and secular works, folk songs 
and modern groups. Repetitions were 
demanded of The Song in My Heart,.a 
Swedish folk tune, and Marquesan Isle, 
by Dunn. Mary Craig, soprano soloist, 
was called on for three added numbers. 
Albert Stanley Usher accompanied. 

The Musical Club of Hartford spon- 
sored an unusual program by the chorus 
choir of the South Manchester Meth- 
odist Church on Jan. 18 at Centre 
Church in Hartford. Christ in the Uni- 
verse by David McK. Williams, and the 
Canticle of the Sun by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach were sung under the direction of 
George Huntington Byles. Josephine 
Kendrick, organist of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, played Franck’s 
Choral in B Minor. Esther Nelson 
Ellison, of the Church of the Redeemer, 
and president of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil of the National Association of Or- 
ganists, gave a Chorale Prelude on 
Rhosymedre by Vaughan Williams, and 
Sowerby’s Comes Autumn Time. Solo- 
ists were Eleanor Willard, Watson 
Woodford and Robert Gordon. 

Fred L. Dautrich of Torrington 
demonstrated the potentialities of three 


new instruments of the violin family 
which he has designed and manu- 
factured, in a recital at the Julius Hartt 
School of Music on Jan. 18. A string 
ensemble trained. by Mr. Dautrich 
played his alto vilonia, tenor vilon, and 
small bass vilono in combinations with 
the standard violin and ‘cello, using 
scores especially prepared to suit the 
novel tuning of the instruments. 
Joun F. Kyves 





PIANISTS ACCLAIMED 


Hartford Applauds Appearance of 
Renowned Performers 


Hartrorp, Feb. 20.—The two-piano 
recital given by Harold Bauer and Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch on Jan. 24, as the 
fourth event of the Bushnell Series, 
charmed 3300 auditors. 

It is seldom that two musical giants, 
each extremely busy with other types 
of work, can achieve throughout an 
entire evening the technical and spir- 
itual unity which were evident in per- 
formances of Mozart’s Sonata in D; 
Schumann’s Two Etudes in Canon 
Form, originally composed for piano, 
with pedal keyboard and rearranged 
by Debussy for two instruments ; Schu- 
bert’s Andantino Varié and Rondo 
Brilliant; the Féte-Dieu a Seville of 
Albeniz, and the Scherzo of Saint- 
Saéns. There were added works. 

Moshe Paranov, at the first piano, 
fitted admirably into the evening's cli- 
max, a stirring performance of the 
Bach Triple Concerto in C, originally 
composed for three harpsichords and 
string orchestra and arranged by Mr. 
Bauer for three persons. Mr. Bauer 
was also responsible for the Schubert 
and Albeniz arrangements. 


J. F.K. 





Milo Miloradovich Gives Recital in 
Hartford 


HARTFORD, Feb. 20.—Milo Milorado- 
vich, dramatic soprano, sang with au- 
thority and charm before the Musical 
Club of Hartford on Jan. 25. Com- 
posers represented on her extensive 
program were Gluck, Schubert, 
Brahms, Duparc, Ravel, de Falla, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Marion Bauer and 
Harriet Ware. Miss Ware was pres- 
ent and acted as accompanist, while 
Miss Miloradovich sang from manu- 
script new compositions, From India, 
and Gladness, the latter to words of 
Jean Wadley, who was also present. 
Ruth Coe was accompanist for the re- 
maining works. 


J. F.K. 


Guy Maier Gives Musical Journey in 
Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Feb. 20.—Guy Maier’s Mu- 
sical Journey in Spain, portraying epi- 
sodes in Chopin’s life in Majorca, was 
given on Jan. 19 at the State Teachers’ 
College. It attracted a large audience 
that fell under the spell of Mr. Maier’s 
unusual entertainment, combining mnu- 
sic, story and picture. M. M. H. 


Harold Morris to Play His Concerte 
in Cincinnati 


Harold Morris, composer-pianist, will 
play his Piano Concerto (which won 
the Juilliard Award in 1932) in an all- 
American program to be given on 
March 15 by the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mr. Morris will also 
appear in a recital before the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 





NATIVE WORKS ARE — 
PLAYED BY KINDLER 


National Sympheny Is Applauded 
in Premieres of American 
Seores 


WasuHncrox, Feb. 20—Givimg a pro- 
gram which, with ome exception, con- 
sisted of compositions by Americans, 
the National Symphony, comducted by 
Dr. Hams Kindler, delighted a large 
audience om Sunday, Jam. 28. 

Templeton Stromg’s Chorale om a 
Theme by Hassler had its first perform- 
anoe in America ; and of two of Edward 
Potter's Montama Sketches, The Forest 
and The Wind over the Prairie were 
introduced. Mr. Potter is active im the 
Composers’ Club of Washimgton; and 
his works, unpretentious im concept but 
skillful im treatment, were liked for 
their direct charm. La Salle Spier, 
prominent piamist of this city, was re- 
presented by Impressioms of the Bowery, 
a transcription of a work he had origi- 
nally written for two piamos. The score 
is mch im color and strongly rhythmical. 

John Powell appeared as soloist m 
his Rhapsodie Négre, recetvimg an ova- 
tion for his work both as pianist and 
as composer. The comcledimg item was 
Tchaikovsky’s Framecesea da Rimini. 
From the beginning of the program to 
the end, the players were uniformly 
sucoessful respomdimg to the con- 
ductor’s forceful amd magnetic leader- 
ship. 

A program devoted largely to dance 
music was given by the National Sym- 
phony under Dr. Kimdler on Jan. 7. 
There were works im this form by 
Gluck and Grieg, and the Waltzes from 
Der Rosenkavaler. Im contrast, 
Strauss’s Death amd Transfiguration, 
interpreted with authority, was exceed- 
ingly effective Rura Hower 

Désiré Defamw recently conducted a 
program im the Augusteo in Rome, in- 
cluding music from César Franck to 
Stravinsky 
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interpretations in which contrapuntal clar- 
ity was never obscured, though rich sonori- 
ties and carefully balanced dynamics con- 
tributed their effective share. The Brahms 
Sonata and the little Schubert pieces were 
projected, the former with a majestic 
depth, the latter with telling naiveté of 
mood. Debussy is of course a specialty 
with Mr. Gieseking, and the final works on 
the program revealed his art at its highest 
point of perfection. 


League of Composers Offers New 
Works 


A program of first performances offered 
by the League of Composers drew an audi- 
ence of goodly numbers to the French In- 
stitute on Sunday evening, Feb. 18, when 
one of the most rewarding experiences 
proved to be the playing by Juan Jose Cas- 
tro of his Nine Preludes. ésides being 
refreshingly pianistic in design they all re- 
vealed originality of conception and a con- 
siderable degree of fantasy, those that 
stood out being the first, fourth and fifth, 
the last-mentioned a delightful Bal Mu- 
sette. The Cuban composer’s sincerity was 
attested by the fact that the modernistic 
idioms employed gave the impression of 
being inevitable. 

Three songs by Virgil Thomson, sung 
with unusual musical intelligence and 
artistry by Theodate Johnson, likewise en- 
grossed the audience’s attention, albeit for 
various reasons. The Air de Phédre, to an 
unduly lengthy excerpt from Racine’s play, 
was noteworthy for the sense of line dis- 
played in the vocal part and the dramatic 
impact of the melodic sweep against an ac- 
companiment of almost naive economy of 
means. Then there was humor in the treat- 
ment of the G. Fontaine fable, while in the 
setting of the garbled gibberish of Gertrude 
Stein’s Susie Asado the composer seemed 
to have his tongue in his cheek to meet the 
author on her own ground. 

An opening Suite for violin and piano 
by Jerzy Fitelberg, consisting of a Prelude, 
a Capriccio, a Canzone and a Finale, con- 
veyed a feeling of essential vitality despite 
angular harmonic effects and was played 
with conviction by Jacques Gordon, viojin- 
ist, and Lee Pattison, pianist. Later num- 
bers were a pair of Dances for two pianos, 
one slow and one fast, by Miriam Gideon, 
which the devoted efforts of two such 
capable pianists as Rebecca Davidson and 
Harrison Potter could not galvanize into 
living music, and a Viola Sonata by Mark 
Brunswick, for which the interpretative 
skill of Mitya Stillman could do no better. 
Finally came a Piano Sonata by Alexander 
Steinert, played by the composer, which 
seemed to deserve a better position than at 
the end of an overly long program. 


Virginia Morgan Gives Harp Recital 


In the intimate Steinway Hall, Virginia 
Morgan, harpist of the Morgan Trio, gave 
- ee meal program on the evening of 

e . 

Miss Morgan’s program was a well 
chosen one not only for the purpose of 
displaying the potentialities of the instru- 
ment and her technique, but also for giv- 
ing a cross-section of harp music. Begin- 
ning with works by Bach and Handel and 
a piece of unusual charm by Sammartini, 
Miss Morgan also played works by 
Poenitz, Pillois and Godefroid. Seven com- 
posers were listed on the second half of 
the program. 

The young artist demonstrated complete 
mastery of the somewhat difficult resources 
of the harp and delighted a large audierice 
by her playing. t ? 


Martha Graham Appears 


Martha Graham gave her first solo re- 
cital in several years in the Guild Theatre 
on the evening of Feb. 18 before an audi- 
ence whose cordiality broke all customary 
bounds. Her program contained many 
dance compositions that were familiar from 
previous appearances including Lamenta- 
tion, to music by Kodaly, Lehman, Engel’s 
Ekstasis, and Wallingford Riegger’s Fre- 
netic Rhythms. New items very impressive 
in quality were a stiite of four dances en- 





Martha Graham Gave a Highly Successful 
Solo Dance Recital 


titled Transitions to music by Mr. Engel, 
and a suite of three dances entitled Phan- 
tasy to music by Schénberg. The general 
mood of the concert was lighter than usual, 
and evidences of a new departure in the 
method of this highly original artist were 
manifest. G. 


Marguerite D’ Alvarez Is Heard 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, accom- 
panied by Milne Charnley, gave her first 
recital in several seasons in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 19. Singing 
with beautiful vocal tone and a subtle in- 
terpretative sense, Miss D’Alvarez roused 
her audience to a spontaneous and sincere 
demonstration of enthusiasm. Her pro- 
gram included Gluck’s Armez-vous d'un 
noble courage, Rameau’s Menuet Chanté, 
a group of lieder by Brahms, Franz, 
Strauss and E. Y. Wolff, a group by 
Franck and Debussy, two negro spirituals 
by William Arms Fisher and miscellaneous 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Bantock, Schind- 
ler, de Falla, Tabuyo and Pedrell. 

Miss D’Alvarez displayed striking clarity 
of diction, a brilliant technical command 
of her voice, and ability to create and sus- 
tain the mood of her songs. The opening 
Gluck aria, sung with restraint and reserve 
was succeeded by a series of interpretations 
that drew much cordial response from her 
audience. Mr. Charnley proved an excel- 
lent accompanist. 


Robert O’Connor in Recital 


Robert O’Connor, pianist, appeared in a 
recital for the benefit of the Bishop Hayes 
Philippine Missions in Steinway Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 20. Displaying great 
technical competence and _ interpretative 
gifts of distinction Mr. O’Connor presented 
a program of variety which included an 
aria, a chorale, a prelude and fugue in C 
Sharp from the Well Tempered Clavichord 
and the D Minor Toccata and Fugue of 
Bach; Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2; 
a group of short pieces by Grovlez, and a 
concluding group by Liszt, Albeniz, Liadoff 
and Strauss-Gruenfeld. An appreciative 
audience applauded heartily. G. 


Yehudi Menuhin in Town Hall Series 


Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. Walter Bohle, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 21, evening. 


Sonata in C = A » 30, No. 2. Beethoven 


Sonata in C, No. 3, for violin alone. .. Bach 
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Hungarian Dances No. 1 and No. 6 
Brahms-Joachim 
Spanish Dance from La Vida Breve 


De Falla-Kreisler 
The Song of the prt ....-Korsakoff-Franko 
Perpetuum Mobile 


eas becakdebetes Novacek 
Unaffected by a capacity audience seated, 
standing, and completely surrounding him 
on the stage, young Menuhin played in the 
fullness of his. seventeen-vear-old greatness 
at this sixth Town Hall Endowment recital. 
His performance, unique for the simplicity, 
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the sureness and the sincerity of youthful 
genius, again held this audience for the sense 
of authority and beauty that it conveyed. 
To hear the boy set forth so admirable 
a reading of the Beethoven sonata was to 
experience a feeling of real satisfaction. 
Assured that years will bring increased mel- 
lowness and warmth to his playing of the 
Adagio, one listened to the Scherzo and 
Finale in wonder at his fervor and grasp 
of the music. This wonder grew as he pro- 
jected his technical and musical mastery of 
the Bach fugue, and turned to reverence as 
he played through the Allegro movement. 
He accounted for the remaining works on 
the program with that perfection expected 
of him and hardly, if ever, excelled by the 


best of our violinists. M. 
Amy Les, pianist. National Musical 
Benefit Society, Feb. 9, evening. Bach 
Fugue, Beethoven Variations. Works by 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt 


ArTURO Espinoza, ’cellist. Rafael Navas, 
accompanist. National Musical Benefit 
Society, Feb. 13, evening. Sonatas by Ca- 
porale, Boéllmann and Breval and short 
works by Widor, Huré and Faure. 

FREDERIC LANGFORD, tenor. VLADIMIR 
PADWA, pianist. Seneca Pierce, accom 
panist. Chalif Hall, Feb. 18 afternoon. 
Classic and modern pieces. Both artists 


are winners of awards from the New York 
Madrigal Society. 


THE ENGLISH CAVALIERS, WILLIAM 
RypER and Henry Lawes, baritones. Rob- 
ert Derick, accompanist Barbizon, Feb. 18, 
afternoon. Program of old English songs 
and folk songs. 


INGA HILL, contralto. Edward Hart, ac- 
companist. Barbizon, Feb. 20, evening 
Program of songs by Bruch, Franz, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Sibelius and others, agree- 
ably presented. 


IrvIN SCHENKMAN, pianist. New School 
for Social Research, Feb. 20, evening. 
Varied program, including Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques, a Chopin group and 
works by Chopin, Debussy and Ravel, per- 
formed with distinction. 





Louise Arnoux Appears at the Mac- 
Dowell Club 


Louise Arnoux, diseuse, appeared in an 
hour of French music at the MacDowell 
Club on the afternoon of Feb. 17. Her 
program, excellently projected throughout, 
included a group of songs sung in medieval 
costume, another in Renaissance costume, 
a series of peasant songs, and other works 
by Couperin and Rameau. Miss Arnoux 
was accompanied by Bernard Gabriel. 





Under the patronage of Queen Eliz- 
abeth of Belgium, the memory of the 
composer Lekeu was honored by a con- 
cert on the fortieth anniversary of his 
death, at Verviers, his native town. 
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John Gruber Pleases in Recital 


John Gruber, pianist, winner of the Mac- 
Dowell Club Young Artists’ Contest for 
Pianists, gave a recital at the club on the 
evening of Feb. 18, before a large audience. 

Mr. Gruber demonstrated that he fully 
deserved the award. His technical equip- 
ment was excellent in every way and his 
interpretative ability in both classic and 
modern pieces marked by intelligence and 
musicianship. 

Beginning with a Mozart sonata, Mr. 
Gruber played Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 31, 
No. 2, a well-chosen group of Chopin and 
pieces by Griffes, Prokofieff, Rachmaninoff 
and Debussy. He was received with high 
approval by his audience. N. 


Jewish Choral Seciety of Y. M. H. A. 
Give Beethoven's Engedi 


Beethoven's Engedi, which is a resetting 
ot his oratorio, The Mount of Olives, was 
given what is believed to have been its 
first hearing in New York at the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association under the lead- 
ership of A. W. Binder on the evening of 
Jan. 21 

The text, the fourth 


set to Beethoven's 


music, was made for an English produc- 
tion in 1842, and is taken from the First 
Book of Samuel 


Mr. Binder had the Jewish Choral Se 
ciety and the Y.M.H.A. Orchestra as his 
forces Soloists were Beatrice Belkin, 
soprano; Charles Haywood, tenor, and 
Boris Saslawsky, baritone tefore the 
oratorio, the orchestra played the Egmont 
Overture and Mr. Saslawsky sang a group 
of Beethoven songs. 


Pauline Pierce Gives Recital at 
MacDowell Club 


An attractive mezzo-soprano voice was 
heard at the recital given by Pauline Pierce 
at the MacDowell Club on the evening of 
Jan. 21. The recitalist, winner of the club’s 
young artists’ contest for singers, is well 
qualified for such a task as was set for 
her. At the outset, the aria Voce di Donna 
from La Gioconda tested Miss Pierce’s 
talent, which was not found wanting. Nor 
was she less praiseworthy in a cluster by 
Hugo Wolf, in songs by Paisiello and 
Cimara, and in works by MacDowell, 
Beach and Edwards. Brook Smith was 
her admirable accompanist. 





Renowned Artists Appear at Bagby 
Musicale 


Lotte Lehmann, soprano, Nino Martini, 
tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, were artists 
appearing at the Musical Morning given 
by Albert Morris Bagby in the Waldorf 
Astoria on Jan. 15. Mme. Lehmann sang 
in the place of Sigrid Onegin, who was 
unable to take part. Theodore Saidenberg, 
Pablo Miquel and Hermann Reutter were 
at the piano. 
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Molinari Gives Novelties When 


Conducting San Francisco Forces 





Guest Leader Concludes Engage- 
ment — Popularity Attested by 
Large Audiences — Chamber 
Opera Singers Appear—Artis- 
tic Recitals Given 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.— The 

sixth pair of San Francisco Sym- 
phony programs, the final ones con- 
ducted by Bernardino Molinari as guest, 
brought initial hearings at these con- 
certs of the Lully-Mottl Ballet Suite 
and the Notturno e Rondo Fantastico 
by Pick-Mangiagalli. Haydn’s Clock 
Symphony, the Overture to Semiramide 
and Debussy’s The Sea completed the 
list, which was played with the clarity 


and distinction San Franciscans have - 


learned to expect from the eminent 
Roman conductor. His popularity is 
undeniable, as was shown by the large 
attendance at concerts he has conducted, 
a@@d by the shouts of “Bravo!” at the 
end of the performances. 

The Chamber Opera Singers, Ian 
Alexander, general director, appeared 
in two operas in the Little Theatre at 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor on 
Feb. 10. Mozart’s Bastien and Bastien- 
ne, in an English version by Sofia 
Neustadt, was sung by Irene Kilgore, 
Kayton Nesbit and Harry Stanton. 
Singers in Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas 
were Ruth Frazier, Esther Anderson, 
Jack Howell, Stephen Lehmer, Merle 
Scott, Claribell Rapp, Kayton Nesbit and 
Delmar Brent. embers of the en- 
semble were well trained by Lenore 
Peters-Job. The Chamber Opera Sing- 
ers are an exceptionally artistic group 
of young American musicians who have 
been schooled by Mr. Alexander to a 
high point of efficiency. Members of 
the orchestra are Jessica Marcelli, Con- 
stance Roberts, Elizabeth Hopkins, 
Elinor Hoffman and Richard Bailey. 
Alice Lorraine Metcalf is the business 
manager. 


Sonatas Are Featured 


Frederick Preston Search, ‘cellist, 
and Margaret Tilly, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Alice Seckels Fairmont Hotel 
Studio, on Feb. 9. The program in- 
cluded sonatas by Saint-Saéns and 
Hindemith; and ’cello solos with Fritz 
Lewin as accompanist. Also heard 
were three compositions by Mr. Search: 
two movements from a Sonata and 
Oriental Dance. 

Ernst Bacon, pianist, and Ethel Luen- 
ing, soprano, with Otto Luening, flutist- 
accompanist, = an all-Brahms pro- 
gram at the Veterans’ Auditorium on 
Feb. 12. Especially enjoyable was Mr. 
Bacon’s interpretation of the Sonata in 
F Minor, Op. 5. Mrs. Luening’s voice, 
well-disciplined and of delightful lyric 
lightness, was best suited to such works 
as Liebliches Kind and Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer. Four folk num- 
bers, arranged with flute obbligato by 


Mr. Luening, brought the three artists 
to the platform in a beautiful perform- 
ance. 

Walter Gieseking, appearing in a pi- 
ano recital at the War Memorial Opera 
House under the auspices of Wilfred 
Davis, on Feb. 5, drew one of the largest 
houses of the season. The program was 
well-chosen to reveal the sensitive qual- 
ities of Gieseking’s highly-developed 
art. It contained music by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Walter Niemann, Deb- 
ussy, Ravel and Liszt. 


Dance Programs Presented 


Carola Goya was presented in a re- 
cital of Spanish dances by the San 


Francisco Classroom Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in the Veterans’ Auditorium on 
Feb. 7. Her idealizations of folk dances 
were projected to compositions by Le- 
cuona, Albeniz and Granados, played 
extremely well by Celso de Soyas, pi- 
anist. Beatrice Burford, a harpist of 
distinction, played a Rhapsody by 
Grandjany, and was heard with the pi- 
anist in Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro. 


Vecheslova and Chabukani, Soviet 
dancers, and Nicholas Kopeikin, pianist, 
gave two programs under the manage- 
ment of Peter Conley at the War 
Memorial Opera House, on Feb. 8 and 
11. The programs were made up large- 
ly of dances from Russian ballets, al- 
though some character numbers appear- 
ed here and there, as well as a few 
classical ones. 


HELENA MuNN REDEWILL 





SAN FRANCISCO HAS DIVERSIFIED LISTS | 


Group and Solo Pre Programs Heard 
With Enthusiasm in Golden 
Gate 


San Francisco, Feb. 20.—Concerts 
of notable diversity have engaged the 
attention of music lovers and given 
much pleasure. 

Caroline Chew, Chinese dancer and 
a native of San Francisco, gave a fare- 
well recital of real artistic merit before 
leaving for New York and Europe to 
continue her career. Vivian Wall 
danced to two audiences in her studio 
theatre. Grace Borroughs, interpreter 
of East Indian dances, gave a program 
under Musical Artists of America spon- 
sorship in the Fairmont Hotel, with the 
aid of a group of native musicians play- 
ing Indian instruments and some as- 
sisting dancers. Preceding her in this 
concert series was Adele Marcus, pi- 
anist, and the duo-pianists Phyllida 
Ashley and Aileen Fealy. 

The Vienna Sangerknaben appeared 
on the Peter D. Conley series at the 
Opera House. A second program of 
sacred and secular songs and operettas 
was given on Jan. 28. Offenbach’s Wed- 
ding by Lantern-Light and Lortzing’s 
The Opera Rehearsal were the enter- 
taining operettas given. 


Plays Double Keyboard Piano 


Winifred Christie introduced the 
Moér double keyboard piano to San 
Franciscans under Alice Seckels’s man- 
agement on Jan. 21 in the Veterans’ 
Auditorium. Compositions of Bach, 
Brahms, Ravel, Debussy, Moussorgsky 
and Dohnanyi were heard. 

John Charles Thomas gave a refresh- 
ingly unhackneyed program of songs 
and ballads, sung with remarkable art- 
istry, for the Wilfred Davis Concert 
Series auditors on Jan. 23, with Carroll 
Hollister at the piano. 





José Iturbi gave delight to lovers of 
piano music when he appeared in re- 
cital in the War Memorial Opera 
House late in December. The wonder 
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child pianist—Ruth Slenczynski—played 
to several thousand persons in the Op- 
era House on Jan. 7, under the man- 
agement of Alice Seckels who managed 
Ruth’s debut here at the age of five. 
Isa Kremer fulfilled a week’s engage- 
ment at the Columbia Theatre. She was 
as Captivating as ever, but flattered her 
audience too greatly in withholding 
translations and explanations of songs 
sung in Russian, Hebrew, Tartar, and 
other unfamiliar tongues. Miss Kremer 
was accompanied by Lev. Shorr. 
Marjory M. FIsHER 





Works by Contemporary Composers 
Given in San Francisco 


San Francisco, Feb. 20.—Works by 
Carlos Chavez, Gunnar Johansen, Ruth 
Crawford, Béla Barték, Ray Green, 
Hindemith, Weisshaus, Gerald Strang, 
Mompou, Schénberg, Lee Sims, Henry 
Cowell and Stravinsky drew a capacity 
audience to the Doris Barr Studio when 
Douglas Thompson, pianist, negotiated 
a modern program for the New Music 
Society of California. M. M. F. 





Yeomen of the Guard Presented by 
San Francisco Group 


San Francisco, Feb. 20.—Two re- 
cent performances of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s The Yeomen of the Guard by the 
Chamber Opera Singers, under the con- 
ductorship of Ian Alexander, brought 
honors to Merle Scott as Phoebe, Harry 
Stanton as the head jailer, Flossita 
Badger and Lucille Ehorn, who alter- 
nated as Elsie, and Stephen Lehmer as 
Jack. The performances took place in 
the Legion of Honor Little Theatre. 

M. M. F. 





Utica Mannerchor Holds Sixty-ninth 
Anniversary Dinner 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 20.—William 
Schachtel, who began reporting the 
activities of the Utica Mannerchor in 
1875, and after fifty years is still writ- 
ing for the Utica Daily Press, was 
among the honored guests at the Mann- 
erchor’s sixty-ninth anniversary dinner, 
Tribute was also paid to William 
Kuehnling, secretary for forty - six 
years. E. K. B. 





James Friskin to Feature Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord in Recital 


At his piano recital in the Town Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, March 10, James 
Friskin will play the ‘twenty-four pre- 
ludes and fugues which form the first 
book of Bach’s The Well-tempered 
Clavichord. 


JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 
PROJECT FOR UTICA 


Training School for Major Body 
Organized—Varied Concerts 
Given 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 20.—A junior or- 
chestra of forty or more members is to 
be sponsored by the Utica Symphonic 
Orchestra as a training school for the 
major organization. When a vacancy 
occurs in the senior orchestra, it will be 
filled from the ranks of the junior unit. 
The tentative date for the next concert 
has been set for March 12. 

The first musicale in a series at the 
Yahnundasis Club was held under the 
direction of Roland E. Chesley recent- 
ly. Artists were Marcella Lally, so- 
prano; Dr. Frank P. Cavallo, baritone ; 
Margaret Griffith, pianist, and Harold 
Carpenter, violinist. Accompaniments 
were played by Mary Nightingale. 

Three thousand Uticans heard Guio- 
mar Novaes in a piano recital which 
brought the audience to its feet in 
hearty applause. Mme. Novaes’s con- 
cert, given in the Utica Theatre on Jan. 
18, was sponsored by the B Sharp 
Musical Club. The artist left a lasting 
impression with her playing of Liszt’s 
Sonata in B Minor and other works. 
Compositions by Octavio Pinto, her 
husband, were charming. 

Sami Shawa, Egyptian violinist, pre- 
sented a program of Oriental music in 
the auditorium of Roscoe Conkling 
School on Jan. 21. He drew a capacity 
audience. E.uis K. BALDWIN 








Program of Works by Russell Snively 
Gilbert Is Heard 


East Orance, N. J., Feb. 20.—A pro- 
gram of compositions by Russell Snive- 
ly Gilbert was given with success in 
the Parish House of Trinity House on 
Jan. 18, with the composer at the piano. 
On the list were: Voices, and A Vision, 
for piano; The Old Cathedral, for 
violin; several songs, including Lebe- 
wohl and Old Melodies; a ’cello solo, 
Impromptu, and a Trio. Taking part 
were Marie Windelle, soprano; Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, violinist; and Nerino 
Bianchi, ’cellist. The concert was heard 
with manifest pleasure by a discrimina- 
ting audience. 





Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeri has had 
its first performance in Prague. 
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Passed Away 











Bernhard Schuster ns 

The death in Germany on Jan. 13, of 
Bernhard Schuster, composer, conductor 
and founder of the semi-monthly peri- 
odical, Die Musik, was announced here 
recently. Mr. Schuster had been ill for a 
long time with a severe nervous affliction. 
He was born in Berlin on March 26, 1870, 
and studied under private teachers there. 
For some years he acted as operatic con- 
ductor in Magdeburg and Berlin. 

In 1900 his brother started a publishing 
business and the following year he founded 
Die Musik which immediately took its 
place among the foremost musical peri- 
odicals in Germany. He remained its ed- 
itor-in-chief until 1915, when it was dis- 
continued. In 1922, the publication was 
resumed by the Stuttgarter Deutschen 
Verlags-Anstalt which also took over the 
book publishing business. 

During the early years of the magazine 
it so absorbed his attention that he for- 
sook composition. Finally, however, he 
completed his opera, Jungbrunnen, and it 
was accepted for production at the Leipzig 
Stadttheater, but the outbreak of the war 
prevented its production there. It was, 
however, given in Karlsruhe shortly after. 

Being called to serve in the army, Schu- 
ster played in a band, but was discharged 
towards the end of 1917. He then com- 
pleted another opera, Der Dieb des Gliicks, 
which was produced in Wiesbaden in May, 
1923. The theatre burned down after the 
third performance, but the score and parts 
were saved and it was afterwards pro- 
duced in other operatic centres. 

During his years at Magdeburg Mr. 
Schuster married Hermine Wirth, an op- 
eratic artist. 





Marianne Kneisel 


Mrs. Marianne Thoma Kneisel, violinist 
and widow of Franz Kneisel, violinist, 
teacher and founder of the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, died on Feb. 19 after a prolonged ill- 
ness at the age of sixty-four. 

Mrs. Kneisel was born in Vienna, the 
daushter of Jacob Thoma, a violin maker 
of that city. She studied at the Vienna 
Conservatory of Music where she won a 
first prize. It was at the conservatory that 
she met Mr. Kneisel, to whom she was 
married in 1887. Her husband became con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony in 
1885, and later, in 1903, became head of the 
department of stringed instruments at the 
Institute of Musical Art of New York, 
subsequently founding the Kneisel Quar- 
tet. 

Mrs. Kneisei is survived by a daughter, 
Marianne Kneisel, who founded the Mari- 
anne Kneisel String Quartet, and two sons, 
Frank, who is a solo violinist, and Fred, 
Maine business man. The funeral was held 
at her home. The pallbearers were Rich- 
ard Aldrich, Ernest Hutcheson, Dr. James 
Russell, Mischa Elman, Dr. Charles Taylor, 
Maurice Sternberger, Willem Willeke, 
Hugo Grunwald, Felix Kahn, Dr. Fred- 
erick Bierhoff and Charles J. Rosebalt. 

The burial took place in Boston, where 
Mr. Kneisel is buried. 





Mrs. Flora Meyers Engel 


Los ANGELEs, Feb..20. — Mrs. Flora 
Meyers Engel died on Feb. 6. She had 
- been soprano soloist at the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament in Hollywood, and was 
a member of the music faculty of the 
Immaculate Heart College. She had also 
appeared with the Los Angeles Grand 
Opera Association. H.D.C. 





Edwin Perkins Brown 


Boston, Feb. 20—Edwin Perkins Brown, 
president of the board of trustees of the 
New England Conservatory, died at Boca 
Raton, Fla., on Feb. 8 of angina pectoris. 
He was born in St. Albans, Vt., in 1868. 
After serving as secretary to his uncle, 
). _B. Robinson, president of the Atlantic 
* Pacific Railroad, Mr. Brown joined the 





United Shoe Machinery Corporation, of 
which his father, George Washington 
Brown, was a founder. He eventually be- 
came president of the organization and suc- 
ceeded his father as president of the Con- 
servatory trustees. 

Mr. Brown is survived by his widow, 
formerly J. Todd; his son George 
R. Brown, and his daughter, Mrs. Preston 
Stephenson. W.J.P. 





Hedwig Reil 


Hedwig Reil, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan in 1888-89, who sang the role 
of Erda in the first American production 
of Rheingold during that season, died on 
Feb. 16 of a heart attack at the age of 
seventy-one. 

A native of Vienna, Mme. Reil received 
her training and made her early operatic 
appearances in that city. She was brought 
to America in 1888 by Edmund C. Stanton 
and Anton Seidl to sing at the Metro- 
politan. Unfortunately, that season proved 
to be her last on the operatic stage for 
she strained her vocal cords in attempt- 
ing to reach a high tone, and was unable 
to sing again. In 1890 she married George 
W. Essigke, violinist of the Metropolitan 
orchestra, who died in 1909. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter and a son-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hubert W. Tschiras. 





Bertha Wagner 


Bertha Wagner, sister of Charles L. 
Wagner, concert manager, died at the home 
of her brother on Feb. 22, after an illness 
of only a few days. 

Miss Wagner was born in Shelbyville 
and had made her home with her brother 
for many years. Besides Charles L. Wag- 
ner, Miss Wagner is survived by two other 
brothers and two sisters. Interment was in 
Bloomington, Ind. 


William H. Barber 


William H. Barber, pianist and head of 
the music department of the Edgewood 
Park Junior College in Stamford, Conn., 
died on Feb. 9 at his home in the Bronx. 
He was sixty-nine and was a native of 
Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Barber had studied in Stuttgart, 
Dresden and Weimar. He taught at Syra- 
cuse University from 1890 to 1893. Since 
that time he had lived in New York. He 
is survived by his widow, formerly 
Baroness Felicioas von Oertzen of Dres- 
den, a son and a daughter. 





Sam Lamberson 


Sam Lamberson, pianist and teacher at 
the David Mannes School, died on Feb. 
13 after a prolonged illness. He was fifty- 
two. Mr. Lamberson had been a pupil of 
Mme. Stepanoff in Berlin, and of Josef 
Lhevinne and Sigismond Stojowski. He 
had made concert appearances in Europe 
and had taught in New York for more 
than twenty years. 





Beulah Shacknové 


Mme. Beulah Philo Shacknové, vocal 
teacher, died on Feb. 14 at the age of 
forty-three at Beth Moses Hospital in 
Brooklyn. Among her pupils were Viola 
Philo, soprano of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, and others. She is survived 
by a daughter, Rita. 





William Allen 


Lonpon, Feb. 15.—William Allen, chair- 
man of the firm of Ascherberg, Hopwood 
and Crew, music publishers, died on Feb. 
6 at the age of sixty-five. He was known 
to have discovered and aided many young 
musicians, among whom were Ivor No- 
vello, whose war song, Keep the Home 
Fires Burning, was published by him. 





Robert Conigsby Clarke 


Robert Coningsby Clarke, composer, 
known in this country chiefly for his song, 
The Blind Plowman, died in Walmer, 
England, on Jan. 3. 

Mr. Clarke was born in Woolwich, 
March 17, 1879. Before going to Ox- 
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GANZ IS APPLAUDED 
AS OMAHA’S GUEST 


Conducts Symphony Forces, Also 
Winning Plaudits as Piano 
Soloist 

Omauna, Nes., Feb. 20.—The Omaha 
Symphony, under the baton of Rudolph 
Ganz as guest conductor, played its sec- 
ond program on Jan. 18 in the Technical 
High School Auditorium, instead of in 
the City Auditorium, which has been 
undergoing renovation. 

Of greatest interest was the Handel 
Concerto Grosso for strings and cem- 
balo, with the latter part played on the 
piano by Mr. Ganz, the while he led the 
orchestra—all in his usual brilliant 
manner. Mozart’s G Minor Symphony 
was given an entrancing performance, 
and Respighi’s Fountains of Rome fas- 
cinated the audience. The entire con- 
cert was received with the warmest ap- 
probation and brought continued ap- 
plause to Mr. Ganz and the players. 

Amy Neill was violin soloist, giving a 
splendid reading of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. 

The concert given for school children 
the next day was well attended and 
elicited much enthusiasm. Miss Neill 
again took part. 


School Sponsors Concerts 


Margaret Matzenauer appeared in re- 
cital in the Technical High School on 
Feb. 2 under the auspices of the school 
activities association which, directed by 
Mrs. Fred Ellis, makes it possible for 
students to hear a few celebrated art- 
ists each year. Mme. Matzenauer was 
assisted by Edward Hart, accompanist 
and soloist. 

A string quartet, consisting of Madge 
West, Grace Leidy Burger, Eloise West 
McNichols and Bettie Zabriskie, was 
presented by the Friends of Music on 
Feb. 7. Flora Shubert Summers, violin- 
ist, collaborated in a quintet by Mozart, 
and Mrs. L. F. Crofoot took part in 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet. Songs were 
sung by Mary Fitzsimmons, accom- 
panied by Hazel True Chaloupka. 

Charles Leech Gulick, organist, gave 
an impressive recital in First Baptist 


ford he was a pupil in composition of Sir 
Frederick Bridge. He was afterwards or- 
ganist at Trinity College, Oxford. Other 
songs of his included To Carnations, A 
Bowl of Roses. Say Not Good-bye, and 
A Dedication. 





James Van Slicken 


James Van Slicken, for forty-three 
years organist of the New Utrecht Dutch 
Reformed Church in Brooklyn, died on 
Feb. 15 of pneumonia. He was in his 
sixty-seventh year. Mr. Van Slicken was 
a native of Brooklyn. He also occupied 
positions as organist for Kedron Lodge 
and for the Bay Ridge Commandery, 
Knights Templar. He is survived by a 
— Mrs. Lanola Van Slicken Mot- 
tola. 


Joseph A. Carboni 


Toronto, Feb. 20—Joseph A. Carboni, 
choirmaster of the Church of Our Lady 
of Lourdes and at St. Joseph’s Academy, 
and teacher of singing, died on Feb. 10. 


New Opera by Reutter 


Hermann Reutter’s opera, Doktor 
Johannes Faust, is announced for pro- 
duction at Frankfurt on the Main. The 
text is by Ludwig Anderson, who wrote 
the book for Reutter’s choral work Der 
Grosse Kalender. 
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Church on Feb. 4. Esther Leaf played 
the organ in Joslyn Memorial the same 
day, assisted by Kathleen Shaw, so- 
prano, who was accompanied by Hazel 
True Chaloupka. 

EpitH LouIsE WAGONER 





HARTY’S TONE POEM 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


Composer Leads Philharmonic In 
Applauded Concert—Has An 
Ovation 


RocuHester, Feb. 20.—The fifth ma- 
tinee concert given by the Rochester 
Philharmonic, the third conducted by 
Sir Hamilton Harty, was heard on 
Feb. 8 in the Eastman Theatre. In spite 
of severe weather, a large audience at- 
tended, and much enthusiasm was 
shown. The program contained Sir 
Hamilton’s own tone poem, With the 
Wild Geese; Schubert’s C Major Sym- 
phony; the Overture to Beatrice and 
Benedict, Berlioz; and the Theme and 
Variations from Tchaikovsky’s Suite, 
No. 3, in G. 

Sir Hamilton’s work, based on two 
poems by Emily Lawless and depicting 
the charm, gallantry and tragedy of 
lrish soldiers of 200 years ago, is poetic 
and incorporates a number of folk 
songs. The audience liked it, and gave 
the composer many rounds of applause. 
At the end of the concert the ovation 
for Sir Hamilton was so prolonged that 
he made a little speech of thanks, con- 
cluding with an appeal to music lovers 
to continue their support of the or- 
chestra. 





Modern Music Presented 


On Sunday evening, Feb. 11, Paul 
White, assistant conductor of the Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra, conducted the en- 
semble in a program of interesting mod- 
ern music at the Eastman Theatre. 
Alexander Leventon was violin soloist, 
playing the American Jazz Concerto by 
Benjamin Machan of Rochester. He 
was very cordially received. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe was 
the attraction at the Eastman Theatre on 
Feb. 2 in one of the two concert series 
under the direction of the Rochester 
Civic Music Association. The theatre 
was packed, with many standing-room 
tickets sold. A gay and festive crowd 
applauded the performance and prome- 
naded in the corridors. Antal Dorati 
conducted. 

The Hall Johnson Negro Choir was 
heard in a program of spirituals and 
work songs at the Eastman Theatre on 
Feb. 9. There were many demands for 
encores. 


Mary Ertz WILL 





First Issue of “Tempo” Contains 
Varied Material 


The first issue of Tempo, a monthly 
magazine “for music lovers and for 
those who want to know more about 
music,” contains a variety of articles by 
well-known authorities. Published under 
the auspices of the Music Education 
League, Incorporated, Tempo is pro-- 
duced by Musical Ventures, Inc., 125 
West Forty-second Street, New York. 
Isabel Lowden is the editor. The edi- 
torial advisory board lists the names of 
many eminent musicians. Contributors 
to the first issue are John Finley, Hans 
Lange, George Fergusson, Esther Bo- 
reale, Edward Dickinson, Philip Mittell, 
Albert von Doenhoff, Nancy Berg, 
Gustave Langenus, Theodore Fred 


Kuper and Charles Rowland. 
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| FHAR’S GIUDITTA BOWS FROM THE VIENNA OPERA 





Premiere of Operetta Is Symbol 


of New 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 


This article by Dr. Stefan was mailed from 
Vienna before the outbreak of Civil War that 
closed the Opera and other musical institutions 
temporarily.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


IENNA, Feb. 5.—After a long 
V interval, we again arrive at days 
of excited activity at the Vienna 
Opera. Above all, a sensation! The 
premiere of -Franz Lehar’s operetta, 
Giuditta (Judith), on Jan. 20, which, 
conducted by the composer, had all the 
ear-marks of a great event and achieved 
a success equalling the highest expecta- 
tions, 

The question of whether an operetta 
should be given in the Opera House had 
never before been raised, although 
nearly all the opera houses in Germany 
give such works and derive a large part 
of their income from doing so. In 
Vienna, however, the situation has been 
different. It is true that for a long time 
Vienna was the centre of operetta pro- 
ductions, but these works were staged 
in theatres constructed for the purpose, 
or adapted to presentations of this kind, 
and such houses enjoyed a reputation 
that had become fairly historical in the 
field. Today, almost the only remaining 
house typifying the old tradition is the 
Theater an der Wien, where the stage 
has been used not only for operettas, 
but for operas as well—as witness the 
very first performance of Beethoven's 
Fidelio. 

The Right Atmosphere 


Performances of operettas in the 
Theater an der Wien are staged with 
so lavish a hand, and the vocal standard 
is of such excellence, that it would be 
futile to look for better either in the 
Court Theatre or in the Opera House. 
On the contrary, singers employed at 
the Opera for dramatic roles were often 
unsuited to operetta requirements, as 
was proved by several experiments. A 
very few operettas of the type which 
might be referred to as classical, such 
as Die Fledermaus, A Night in Venice 
and The Gypsy Baron by Johann 
Strauss, and The Opera Ball by Heu- 
berger, were produced at the Opera with 
more or less success. But they never 
were quite right. Suburban theatres al- 
ways did better in the same line, in spite 
of the greater sumptuousness which was 
seen at the Opera. 

Naturally, it was a signal honor for 
the composer of an operetta to have a 
work of his performed at the Opera. 
Johann Strauss did not receive the dis- 
tinction until late in life, and then only 
with Die Fledermaus. No work of 
Heuberger’s was ever brought out 
there while he lived. For a long time 
Franz Lehar had wished for the hear- 
ing which, after many obstacles had 
been overcome, he achieved with Giu- 
ditta. The score was composed especial- 
ly for such a performance. In fact, it 
was self-evident that text and music 
must be suited to the occasion and that 
the work must be something more than 
a mere operetta—must, in fact, incline 
toward grand opera. 


In a Southern Sea-port 


The librettists of Giuditta, Pau] Knep- 
ler and Fritz Lohner, both thoroughly 
qualified for their task, lead us, in the 


and More Flexible Policy 


first of five pictures, into a small sea- 
port in Southern Europe. To one of 
the inns on the water front there come 
army officers belonging to a regiment 
stationed in the city. Within an hour 
they are to embark for Africa, to en- 
force discipline in a troublesome colony. 
The captam, Octavio, meets Giuditta, 
the wife of a workman. He falls in 
love with her, and she with him; and 
when the soldiers sail, Giuditta aban- 
dons her husband to accompany them. 


rhe second picture shows an African 


The Vienna Opera House, Scene of the World 
Premiere of Franz Lehar's Giuditta. Right: 
the Composer 





Keystone View 





scene. The soldiers have arrived and 
are ordered to proceed farther inland. 
Giuditta cannot go with them, and 
Octavio fears that if she is left behind, 
alone, she will find another lover. He 
is tempted to desert the army in order 
to remain with her, but at the last 
minute decides to stick to his post. Left 
to herself, Giuditta becomes desperate 
and follows (as her captain-lover had 
foreseen) the dictates of passion. 

She is next seen as the star dancer in 
a sumptuous cabaret in Northern 
Africa, a dancer who attracts the pub- 
lic. Among the visitors is Lord Barry- 
more, rich, and a big game hunter. He 
is her new choice ; and Captain Octavio, 
who has finally deserted the army and 
followed Giuditta, arrives only in time 
to see her leave with Barrymore. 

But Barrymore is not the last of 
Giuditta’s lovers. The final scene is laid 
im a restaurant where Octavio is play- 
ing the piano. There Giuditta meets 
a duke. She fidgets as the music con- 
tinues, and suggests to the duke that he 
take her away. There remains at the 
fall of the curtain, only Octavio, en- 
grossed in his improvisation and un- 
aware that he no longer has an audi- 
ence. 

The music leans more pointedly to 
the style of grand opera than in any 
of Lehar’s other works. Its caressing 
melody, its glittering instrumentation, 
its subtle exotic charm captivate the 
listener. Nor are dance melodies lack- 
ing (it seems almost certain that they 
will soon become popular), and there is 


one song for Tauber in the role of 
Octavio that scored a hit. 

For Richard Tauber was quite natu- 
rally a centre of attraction, and he did 
not disappoint us. During three hours 
he dominated the stage as a singing- 
actor, adding the final touch to his suc- 
cess with his piano playing. Sharing 
honors with him was Jarmila Novotna, 
the Giuditta, beautiful as a woman, 
charming as a singer and enchanting as 
an actress and a dancer. 

Whatever could be invented in lavish 
scenery was forthcoming. The director 
and the stage manager of the Theater 
an der Wien were “borrowed” for the 
occasion, and an especial triumph was 
won by the ballet in the cabaret episode. 
Although prices had been advanced, the 
first performance was sold out immedi- 
ately the production was announced, re- 
sulting in receipts that topped the cost 
of production. Therefore the question 
of whether operettas should be included 
in the regular repertoire of the Opera 
seems to be answered by the public in 
the affirmative. 


Krenek’s Difficult Score 


It may. be necessary to postpone the 
next premiere, that of Ernst Krenek’s 
Karl der Fiinfte (Charles V). The li- 
bretto, written by the composer, tells 
the story of the dying ruler of a world 
empire, who, in his delirium, sees his 
whole life pass in review. The poem is 
in the oratorio style of Stravinsky’s 


Edipus Rex and Milhaud’s Christophe. . 


Colomb. 


It pleased all those who became ac- 
quainted with it. 

But when the musicians began to 
study the music, which follows close- 
ly the theories of Arnold Schénberg, 
the difficulties were found to be so 
enormous that the date of the premiere, 
set for the middle of this month, had 
to be put off. The opera will, there- 
fore, not be heard until the Vienna 
Festival in June, or even, perhaps, not 
until next season. 

It is not yet known what other novel- 
ties will be forthcoming, but Alexander 
von Zemlinsky’s Der Kreidekreis (The 
Circle of Chalk), which had its world 
premiere in Zurich recently, is the most 
favored. 


Give Weingartner Opera 


As a rule, only summer performances 
are given in Baden, the popular water- 
ing place near Vienna; but a very re- 
markable production took place on Jan. 
14. This was a performance of Felix 
Weingartner’s opera Dame Kobold, ar- 
ranged in honor of the composer-con- 
ductor, who has been visiting Vienna. 
The work demands especial ability, 
especially on the part of the singers, 
who must be adept in the art of par- 
lando; and the performers, assembled 
from among Germany’s unemployed 
musicians, were at their best. Credit 
must chiefly be given to Gottfried Kas- 
sowitz, who already had been responsi- 
ble for several productions of lesser 
known works. Weingartner accepted 
the invitation to attend, and was the 
recipient of very hearty applause. 





NEW YORK SERIES BEGUN 
BY SAN CARLO COMPANY 


Engagement Opens with Holiday Mati- 
nee of Hansel—Extensive Tour 
Is Made 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Fortune Gallo, impresario, opened 
a New York series in the Casino Thea- 
tre on Feb, 22 with a holiday matinee 
of Hansel and Gretel. The work was 
sung in English under the baton of 
Carlo Peroni, with Bernice Schalker, 
Ethel Fox, Marion Selee and Stefan 
Kozakevich in leading roles. The opera 
was followed by a ballet divertissement. 

Madama Butterfly was sung in the 
evening, featuring Hizi Koyke, Miss 
Schalker, Sydney Rayner and Mario 
Valle. 

An extensive tour of the company 
included engagements in Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Toronto, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Richmond, Wash- 
ington and Newark. 








Jacobi’s ’Cello Concerto Published by 
Universal Edition in Vienna 


Frederick Jacobi’s Concerto for ’cello 
and orchestra has been published by the 
Universal Edition in Vienna. The Con- 
certo had its first performance in Paris 
in May, 1933, at the Ecole Normale 
with Alfred Cortot conducting and 
Diran Alexanian, to whom it is dedica- 
ted, as soloist. Several European per- 
formances are scheduled for this sea- 
son; the American premiere will be 
given in the season of 1934-35. 

Mr. Jacobi has completed a String 
Quartet, composed at the request of the 
Pro Arte Quartet and dedicated to the 
ensemble. The composer is now in 
Europe, but expects to return to Amer- 
ica early in the summer. 








